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. for today’s OLDER ADULTS ... 
MATURE YEARS, the publication whose 
64 pages of inspiration, information 
and entertainment are specially de- 
signed to help life become more 
meaningful for the older adult. 
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NEWSLETTER 


A "MERCY KILLING" has been described as "a Christian 
act" by Dr. Leslie D. Weatherhead, pastor of Lon- 
don's famed City Temple and past president of the 
Methodist Conference of Great Britain. The noted 
religious writer has commended an English doctor 
who drugged a dying cancer patient to ease suffering 
until death took over. He warned that such a respon- 
sibility should not be left to the doctor alone, and 
added he would be willing to share such a responsi- 
bility. 


AMONG THE FIRST MEMORIALS adopted by the 1959 Annual 
Conference sessions for submission to the General 
Conference in Denver next year are two approved 
early last month by the New York Conference calling 
for prohibition of the use of churches for classroom 
purposes to circumvent integration, and urging abo- 
lition of the jurisdictional system. 


THREE PROTESTANT CLERGYMEN in Connecticut, including 
the Rev. George Teague of the First Methodist Church, 
New Haven, have asked for a court ruling on the con- 
stitutionality of the state's 79-year-old law pro- 
hibiting dissemination of birth-control advice. 
They contend the law deprives them of their "lib- 
erty, freedom of speech and right to freely practice 
their religion." 


THE CHURCH'S CONCERN for the outcome of the foreign min- 
isters' conference in Geneva was symbolized by the 
presence of Dr. 0. Frederick Nolde, director of the 
Commission of the Churches on International affairs, 
a joint agency of the World Council of Churches and 
International Missionary Council. 

(More church news on page 100) 
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Who Could Fill Your Shoes? 
Your family knows that you are special. They “know” that you must live 


forever because they cannot imagine you gone. For them, who could take 
your place—who could provide a heart and home as you have done? 


Leave $10,000.00 to Help Them! 


Here is protection that you can 
afford for your family. It is possible 
for a few pennies more than the 
price of your daily newspaper to 
pay for $10,000.00 worth of life 
insurance for 10 years on a Ministers 
Life and Casualty Union ‘10-10’ 
Policy. 


The cost is low because the “10-10” 
Policy is trimmed of frills. It is pure 
term insurance with a simple divi- 
dend rate that reduces your pay- 


Ministers fife 
& CASUALTY UNION 
12339 Ministers Life Bldg. 
Minneapolis 16, Minnesota 


In Canada: 30 Bloor St. W. 
Toronto 5, Ontario 


Legal Reserve—Non-Assessable 


Please rush details of the new ‘‘10-10” 
family policy. 


Name 
Address 


Date of birth .. 


ments by nearly a third. And there 
is an important extra feature—any 
time before the ninth year you may 
convert to an Ordinary Life or En- 
dowment Policy in order to build up 
cash and termination values for 
your later years. 


MLCU’s “10-10” Policy provides 
you with $10,000.00 protection for 
your family for ten years—it is not 
decreasing term insurance. Send for 
complete information today! 


. Denomination 
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On the 
Record 


When Religion Makes Sense 


PROBLEM preachers everywhere 

have in common is how to make 
the Gospel intellectually respectable 
in an age of television antennas, 300- 
horse power motor cars, and just- 
around-the-corner space travel. People 
want their religion to make sense, and 
the preacher, understandably, gets the 
heavy end of the load in the Church’s 
total witness. 

Lay people today expect more than 
the lazy mouthing of platitudes or 
dogmas that came out of the Middle 
Ages—or even out of the 18th-cen- 
tury revivals. This should not surprise 
us, for this problem has been with 
the Church always. It is the old prob- 
lem of faith versus reason. 

Paul, missionary preacher, faced it 
in the Ist century as he confronted 
the Macedonians and the Greeks. 
Origen, scholar and theologian, con- 
tended with it in the 3rd century as 
he worked out his Logos doctrine. 
Some pre-Reformation martyrs died 
trying to crack away encrustations of 
institutionalism that held off new 
knowledge. 

Many a thinking man has been 
turned away from the Church by un- 
reasonable faith, obscurantism, and 
pure intellectual twaddle. This hap- 
pened to the famous author and 
scholar Lin Yutang, 30 years ago. 
But if a man can be turned away from 
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a religion for intelligible reasons, he 
can return, if given the right oppor- 
tunity, for similar reasons. So the 
Christian community can rejoice that 
a man of Lin’s wisdom and stature 
has returned to the Church, as he 
did, quietly, two years ago. 

He told me something of his story 
as we sat in his Manhattan apart- 
ment, where I visited him recently. 

He was a third-generation Chris- 
tian, son of a Presbyterian minister in 
an obscure village of China. He once 
studied to enter the ministry. 

But, the dogmas of the Church got 
in his way, not altogether because of 
what they were, but partly because 
of the way they came to him in a 
rigid Calvinistic framework. He 
found it impossible to believe in the 
way Satan was objectified and liter- 
alized. He rejected the emphasis 
upon hell fire and brimstone as it 
was taught in the school where he 
studied. More appealing to him was 
a form of Confucianism or boot-strap 
humanism, in which man is self- 
sufficient and self-perfectable through 
education. In his best-selling book, 
The Importance of Living (John 
Day, 1937), Lin Yutang told the 
English-speaking world what it 
meant to be a pagan. 

Now having observed the past gen- 
eration of hot and cold war, he has 
come to believe, however, that man 
is far from self-sufficient and that the 
religion of rationalism alone is not 
adequate for living in the present 
world. His was not a sudden conver- 
sion. It was a gradual awareness that 
came to his philosophical mind as he 
searched for answers to today’s world 
of hatred and violence and suffering. 
He came to see Christianity as the 
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only answer to humanity’s many ills, 
One factor that brought Lin 
Yutang’s return to Christianity was 
the preaching of the minister of the 
Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church 
in New York City, where the Lins 
reaffirmed their membership in the 
Church in 1957, Pa 
Dr. Lin is quick to say that his § C/ 
return to faith does not mean his | 
rejection of reason. On the contrary, | 
Christian faith supports reason. | 
For years, poor preaching was one hi 
of the obstacles to this man’s faith, | 







ae 


On his infrequent visits to church | th 
at his wife’s urging, he was almost 
invariably disappointed. He was con- 50 
fronted not merely by uninformed | so 
sermonizing, but also by just plain Ww 
lazy preaching. “They just didn’t try, Ww 
didn’t use their minds in preparing st 
what they had to say!” te 

Lin Yutang found in the church on st 
Madison Avenue a preacher he could . 
respect as having a first-class mind. 
This preacher was successful in mak- . 
ing Christian faith intellectually re- C 
spectable to a man who had been a 
turned away by minds that had u 
seemed to close the door to reason. 

This is a big challenge to every 0 


preacher who stands in a pulpit on 
Sunday morning. He must not let his 
sectarianism, his dogmatism, or his 
mental laziness block the doorway of 
faith for modern men of reason. 
The Christian Gospel is never a 
matter of logic. And much of it re- 
mains a mystery. But it always makes 
sense to the man of faith enlightened 
by the knowledge of his dependence 
upon the God of Jesus, our Lord. 


Lwmar § Oyer jy 
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Rules for Guest Speaker—and Host 


By JAMES TILDEN BROWNING 


Pastor, Johnson Memorial Methodist 
Church, Huntington, W.Va. 


HERE are certain courtesies a 

speaker has a right to expect of 
his hosts. Let me suggest some of 
them: 

1. The nature of the meeting in 
some detail. This should include 
some mention of stage setting: 
whether outdoors or _ indoors, 
whether there will be a speaker’s 
stand, whether an amplifying sys- 
tem or radio. Besides, the speaker 
should know the full program, 
where he will appear, and how 
much time he is expected to use. 
Of course, he will be advised of his 
subject, and there will be a definite 
understanding about honorarium. 

2. An interview with newsmen 
or over the radio. If an interview 
is customary for the sponsoring 
organization, the speaker should 
be advised and given some indica- 
tion of what direction the interview 
will take. 

3. No extra engagements for the 
speaker without his consent. He 
should not be asked to attend other 
meetings and be forced into the 
program “to say a few words.” 
Conscientious and careful speakers 
do not like to speak without prep- 
aration. 
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There are also rules which the 
guest speaker must observe: 

1. Never accept an invitation to 
speak on a subject which is foreign 
to your special field. A minister 
would hardly feel qualified to speak 
to a bankers’ association on some 
technical phase of their work. 

2. Do not accept an invitation 
to speak until you know what is 
expected. This is especially true of 
the exact time of the speech. 

3. Do not break speaking engage- 
ments for any reason short of sick- 
ness, death, or transportation acct- 
dents. Occasionally heads of state 
or of large organizations will en- 
gage themselves to speak before 
some group and, on the day before 
their expected appearance, they 
will send a telegram saying that, 
due to unexpected demands upon 
them, they are sorry they cannot 
come, and that Mr. Substitute is 
being sent in their place. This is 
neither fair nor honest. 

4. Be sure to give the best to 
every engagement. 

Every engagement is important. 
Some one or several people have 
gone to the trouble to prepare for 
the meeting. In good faith they 
have selected their speaker. The 
speaker should keep faith with his 
host organization by giving his best. 
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SPECIAL 
REPORT 


To find out how the money is raised for the 
tremendous amount of new construction going 
on, our staff went directly to bishops and church 
extention officials in the annual conferences, 
where the churches are being financed and built, 
Here is a summary of their reports.—Editors 


Where Do We Get the Money to Build ? 


HOW TO FINANCE an esti- 
mated $729 million construction 
bill during the next five years 
confronts Methodism as it meets 
the challenge of providing ade- 
quate housing for mushrooming 
new congregations. 

During the five-year period 
ending last June, local Methodist 
churches spent on construction 
and debt payments a total of 
$729,843,888. Dr. B. P. Murphy, 
executive secretary of the Sec- 
tion of Church Extension in the 
Board of Mission’s Division of 
National Missions, estimates “we 
shall need to raise a like amount 
during the next five years.” 
After that, he thinks the annual 
building bill will level off to 
around $100 million. 

It has been said that the church 
needs to acquire 600 building 
sites during the last two years of 
the 1956-60 quadrennium and to 
organize 272 new congregations. 
In the first two years, the church 
purchased 588 building sites, or- 
ganized 283 new congregations, 
and built 306 first-unit buildings 
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for new Methodist congregations. 

“My estimate,” says Dr. Mur- 
phy, “is that we shall be about 10 
per cent short of our goal by 
General Conference time.” 

The question might arise as to 
the need for new church facilities 
if reports are true that the num- 
ber of rural and urban churches 
is declining. [See What Is the Fu- 
ture of the Rural Church? Dec., 
1958, p. 6.] 

Dr. Murphy’s department now 
points out that although there 
have been decreases in the num- 
ber of rural and urban churches, 
“there have been over 100 
‘abandoned’ churches reopened 
for services in the past two 
years.” 


HOW HAS The Methodist 
Church been financing the build- 
ing boom at the general church 
level? What is being done at the 
Area and local level? 

First, of all, the new-church 
program current in The Method- 
ist Church is a decentralized one. 
Initiative lies with the local 
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church, the District Board of 
Church Location and Building, 
over 220 city or district mission 
societies, and the Annual Confer- 
ence Boards of Mission. These 
groups make necessary studies, 
determine priorities, raise funds, 
and carry out the church build- 
ing program. 

The Division of National Mis- 
sions at the top level helps out in 
various ways. It makes limited 
donation grants toward construc- 
tion of first-unit buildings. Its 
$13 million loan fund is used 
largely for new congregations. 

Early this year, the Division 
authorized the incorporation of 
the Methodist Investment Fund 
to promote and support church 
extension by creating an invest- 
ment fund for making mortgage 
loans to local churches. It is de- 
signed to attract a percentage of 
permanent funds held for invest- 
ment by other boards and agen- 
cies of the church, by annual 
conferences and their societies, 
and by local churches. Individ- 


re 


ual Methodists may also invest in 
the fund. 

The Fund will start off with 
$75,000 or more from Division 
moneys to be held as a reserve 
for protection of other funds in- 
vested by the other church agen- 
cies. It is expected at least $750,- 
000—and possibly over a million 
dollars—will quickly become 
available for loan. 

It is obvious the Division can- 
not meet the entire demand of 
the church for construction 
money. Local churches now owe 
over $225 million on buildings. 

The Division, therefore, re- 
quires churches to first exhaust 
all possibilities for getting loans 
from local sources before it moves 
in to help. New congregations 
have priority over older ones. 
The loans are made directly to 
the local churches, sometimes 
with the endorsement of a local 
agency, at 412 per cent interest, 
repayable in a maximum term of 
10 years. The average life of 
such a loan is five years, and the 


Rate of church construction and debt payment (The Methodist Church) 


Paid on Building 


73,831,753. 
81,733,863. 
83,567,281. 
85,111,931. 
94,537,963. 
108,382,763. 
114,937,476. 


119,618,515. 
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Debt 

$ 23,564,184. 
33,529,103. 
45,561,853. 
57,596,461. 
70,957,545. 
82,318,462. 
94 A06,275. 
122,923,811. 
151,884,647. 
188,939,510. 
224,014,390. 
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Paid on Debt 
5,617,652. 
6,294,710. 
8,315,273. 

11,462,575. 
15,070,942. 
21,225,225. 
24,047,823. 
28,023,670. 
34,491,545. 
44,111,054. 
52,143,436. 





interest rate is below the com- 
mercial rate. 


BUT THE BIG money-raising 
job lies at the conference, dis- 
trict, and local levels. 

The trend is growing for 
larger churches to help finance 
new churches by buying sites, 
building first units and parson- 
ages, and even by paying the pas- 
tor’s salary. 

Laymen play a big part in the 
financing job, over and above 
their normal contributions to the 
church program, by _ giving 
amounts ranging from $1 to $100 
through such organizations as 
the “Five & Ten club,” ‘Ten 
Dollar Club,” ‘$1,000 Club,” 


“Fifteen Hundred Club,” ‘New 
Church Fellowship,” ‘Room to 
Grow Program,” 
Club,” 


“Joseph of 
“Kingdom 
Thousand 


Arimathea 
Builders,” 
Men.” 

Generally speaking the club 
members are asked to contribute 
$10 on call from once to three 
times a year, or as much as $1 
per month. 

There are at least 111 of these 
so-called builders clubs. Not all 
episcopal areas, however, have 
them, and exact figures as to 
their accomplishments on a na- 
tion-wide scale are only estimates 
at best. It would appear on the 
basis of reports from the areas 
having such clubs, that 30,000 
or more laymen are participating 
in the programs. The actual 
amount contributed by these men 
on call to date probably would 
total at least 2 million dollars. 
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“Bishop’s 


On the whole, funds raised by 
these clubs go only to new con- 
gregations as outright donations 
or grants. 

The more than 200 district or 
city mission societies have been 
very effective in raising new 
church construction funds. They 
have power to make apportion- 
ments on the churches within 
their districts. [See 1956 Dis- 
cipline, paragraphs 1218-1227.] 

Apportionments made by these 
district societies range from 50 
cents to $1 per member in each 
local church, and they raise from 
$35,000 to over a quarter of a 
million dollars a year in some in- 
stances. 

Some conferences make blanket 
apportionments for capital funds, 
and in some cases have raised 
more than a million dollars over 
a period of years. In at least one 
conference a “Church Extension 
Day” offering is taken in which 
each local church member is 
asked to make a minimum cash 
offering equal to one day’s pay. 
A “Church Extension Tithe” also 
is used in which each church de- 
ducts from the total raised for 
all purposes over a period of 
years the amount spent during 
that period for debt retirement 
and new building projects. Ten 
per cent of that net amount then 
is set as the apportionment to be 
raised by the church during the 
quadrennium. 

One large eastern district ob- 
serves “Methodist Union Sunday” 
annually, and on this Sunday all 
the churches are asked to give 
aid to specific churches. Since 
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1950 a dozen new churches have 
been built and seven new congre- 
gations organized under this 
plan. 

In some areas capital building 
revolving funds have been raised 
through a series of meetings at 
which pledges were taken in any 
amount or in units of $25 each. 
The money contributed is used to 
purchase building sites at reason- 
able prices. 

Still another conference plans 
to get authority from its State 
Corporation Commission to sell 
up to $500,000 in debentures. 
The church helped would sell the 
debentures. 

Some districts finance church 
extension through a 1 per cent 
asking on the pastor’s salary or a 
1 to 4+ per cent levy on the local 
church operating budget includ- 
ing the pastor’s salary. Another 
asks for one half of the World 
Service and Benevolent asking of 
a local congregation. 

Under the so-called “Big 
Brother” system of assisting new 
congregations, the larger and 
the stronger churches help out 
through outright cash dona- 
tions, purchase or deeding of un- 
used land, tithing of building 
funds, or mortgaging their own 
property to obtain a bank loan 
for a new church. 

At least one conference en- 
courages interested laymen to 
lend money to its Board of Mis- 
sions at a reasonable rate of in- 
terest. 

New churches get financial 
help from one conference which 
provides a minimum salary sup- 
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port of $4,500 for a full-confer- 
ence member giving full time to 
a newly organized congregation. 
The amount is reduced at a rate 
of $900 per year for five years. 

While making use of the mod- 
ern day gimmicks for fund rais- 
ing, the Methodists have not ig- 
nored the time-honored use of 
special offerings, and door-to- 
door canvassing. 

Fund raising efforts mentioned 
in this report have been aimed 
primarily for the newly estab- 
lished church. The older-estab- 
lished church generally can get 
help from these sources after the 
new congregations have been 
helped. Primarily, however, they 
are expected to depend on their 
own resources to build new build- 
ings or remodel existing struc- 
tures. 

In one area some of the older 
churches are looking ahead five 
or six years and are making plans 
for two building fund campaigns 
of 100 weeks each to finance their 
construction ambitions. 

Many churches are making use 
of local loan sources and some 
are turning to life insurance 
company funds. 

Looking at the over-all prob- 
lem facing the church, Dr. Mur- 
phy says: 

“We have urged our churches 
to plan carefully in financing 
church construction. If all the 
churches would follow the plan 
of the Discipline (Paragraph 
180) and work through the Dis- 
trict Boards of Church Location 
and Building they would avoid 
many problems.” 
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Pastor’s Study 


this 
creature 


By NELS F. S. FERRE 


called MAN 


Condensed from a chapter in Know Your Faith (Harper & Brothers, 1959) 


UR AGE is man-centered. 
We are sure of man, but we 
are not sure of God. Because doubt 
and despair come more easily than 


faith, we reinterpret the classical: 


affirmations of faith in terms of 
man. That, indeed, is what “existen- 
tialism” is all about. 

To some this man-centeredness 
seems the nadir of faith. We have 
gone about as low as we can go. 
Paul Tillich, however, in his Lowell 
Lectures, has pointed out that the 
kind of science and the kind of 
philosophy that made man an ob- 
ject, a thing, was even lower. 

If we look at man in the light of 
Christ, how does he appear? If the 
God who came in Christ created 
the world, creation is good. To 
deny this is to deny Christ. On the 
other hand, when we look at the 
merciless ravages of nature or at 
the bestiality, even of religiously 


Nels F. S. Ferré, popular speaker and 
writer of many books, teaches the- 
ology at Andover Newton Theolog- 
ical School, Newton Centre, Mass. 
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“mation would be a denial of the 


educated man—especially as we 
have seen him in this century—it 
is impossible to maintain that crea- 
tion is merely good. It is also some- 
how terrifyingly evil. 

Therefore, no discussion of the 
Christian understanding of man 
can be right if it so glories in the 
goodness of creation as to obscure 
the reality of “the fall,” or so 
grovels in the depravity of “the 
fall” as to deny the goodness of 
creation. This double fact concern- 
ing man sets the problem of our | 
discussion on this topic. 

First, we must ask if man is good 
or bad. This question can have no 
easy answer. If we start with God 
the creator, man is essentially good. 

He is essentially good because he 
is from God. The origin of man is 
perfect. The source out of which 
he was made is flawless. Besides, if 
God is the one to and through 
whom all things are ultimately re- 
lated, man’s chief reference is good. 

Anything short of such an afhr- 


reality and nature of God as seen 
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in Christ. Consequentially, man in 
the light of Christ is good. 

Nevertheless, still looking in the 
light of Christ, we can see that 
man’s actual nature is undeniably 
bad. 

Man appears continually to be 
selling God short. He falls prey to 
fears and becomes guilty of accept- 
ing anxieties. Being honest with 
ourselves and unsentimental about 
others, can we say that in these 
respects we find ourselves predomi- 
nately good? 

With regard to others, we are 
told to prefer them in honor and 
never to measure ourselves by them. 
As a matter of fact, we are created 
to be continuously and unexception- 
ally outgoing in our acceptance of 
others and in every needful self- 
involvement in their lives. Who 
dares to say that, by this standard, 
he is more good than bad? 

Who knows his deepest motives 
and hidden drives enough to say 
that he has been delivered from 
self-regard and knows his life to 
flow like a fountain, full and free, 
in mature good will to others? 
Who dares to take literally the 
biblical promise that greater works 
of faith than Christ’s shall be done 
because Christ has gone to his 
Father? When we measure the best 
of men by Christ’s standard, then, 
not even to mention the full, gross, 
common sinfulness of man general- 
ly, how can we claim even for a 
moment that man is basically good? 

Thus we seem to be up against 
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the fact that either our faith is 
wrong or our observation of man 
in the light of it is incorrect. We 
have, then, to find a possible solu- 
tion of this seemingly impossible 
dilemma. 

God made man good. This is his 
essential nature. Man’s fallen nature 
is not his real nature, but only the 
actual condition of his nature. He 
is in alien territory, but he is still a 
citizen of heaven. 

First of all, we must view all 
things, especially man, in the light 
of God. Seen thus, earthly existence 
is only a small segment of God’s 
preparatory work. If we make this 
time-space world central to our ex- 
istence, there is no answer to our 
dilemma in terms of an adequate 
faith. The length of time God takes 
to prepare for free life staggers us. 
Incomparably long is the time he 
took to prepare for the coming of 
life on this planet. 

By contrast, our little lives here 
on earth are but a brief bit in his 
rearing. Decision before God—not 
the false assumption that our time- 
space existence is all there is or,the 
only place for choice—makes life 
important. Unimaginably beyond 
our lives on earth, God works his 
way of fostering his children. 

God has given man a unique 
capacity to know and to respond to 
him. He created man in his own 
image for eternal life. God offered 
man the knowledge of good and 
evil. But such knowledge can be 


received only by the taking. It 
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comes through the making of 
choices and the discovering of con- 
sequences. By the freedom to make 
real choices involving good and 
evil, God let man become real. 

Man tries to remake himself by 
self-improvement. He struggles to 
conform to what others believe or 
want. He labors to lay aside means 
of security, whether in terms of 
working competence or in terms of 
cash savings. He invests in friend- 
ships, in “connections.” 

The fact that God also made this 
world dependable enough for man 
to plan and to achieve, to sow and 
to reap, to study and to grow, gives 
the false hope that he can escape 
from his hollowness at the center 
of his being. No planning, doing, 
or saving can make man secure. 
Threatened by this God-made in- 
security, man sins in his attempt to 
be self-sufficient and self-important. 

The very hollowness of man’s 
center, however, God meant for 
himself. Only when God is truly 
the center of man’s life, can man 
escape the insecurity that tempts 
him to curve in on himself, or to 
lean on others for his own safety, 
and to be faithless toward God. 

When God the eternal Spirit fills 
man’s central hollowness, man ac- 
cepts himself, finds true commu- 
nity, and lives in peace and power 
with God. Thus man’s essential 
goodness is his potential goodness. 
His sin is holding God off. The 
more he knows God, the greater 
the sin. 
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If freedom is to be real and God's 
good freely chosen, man needs this 
experience. He needs to be alien- 
ated from God. To say so is not to 
make light of sin, but to honor 
God’s way of working. The more 
and sooner God is accepted as cen- 
tral, however, the better. It is God’s 
will and man’s destiny. 

The way nature works is to show 
man that although he can plan and 
grow in personal responsibility and 
in community, there is no perma- 
nent or sufficient fufillment except 
in relation to God, in whom is 
man’s true life. 


tc NATURE of man is best 
lighted up by a discussion of 
what it means that man was created 
in the image of God. 

One long and sturdy strand of 
historic thought has it that the 
image of God in man is reason. 
Man is a rational animal, a morally 
responsible creature, because he can 
think, reflect, evaluate, decide. Man 
alone, therefore, this position holds, 
can be like God. The question we 
must ask ourselves, however, is 
this: What view of God is implied 
if God’s image in man is reason? 
Is God centrally a thinker? Is God 
basically power in nature? 

There is, of course, some truth in 
this position of the image of God 
as man’s power over creation, but 
certainly not the truth that fulfills. 
Some theologians, notably Reinhold 
Niebuhr, interpret the image of 
God in man as man’s capacity for 
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creative self-transcendence. This 
view is distiguished with great seri- 
ousness from rationalism. 

Niebuhr analyzes the operation 
of the image of God in man as the 
contrast between the original right- 
eousness of man before he acts, 
and the “fallen” state of man with- 
in the ambiguities of our sinful 
world. 

There is, however, no such per- 
fection. Actual man cannot even 
see perfection. Man’s vision is 
tainted by his sinfulness as a total 
being. There undeniably is in this 
position, too, a truth in the fact of 
man’s creative self-transcendence. 
Yet it cannot constitute the main 
make-up of the image. 

Another important position in to- 
day’s thought is that of Brunner, 
who defines the image of God in 
man as the answerability of God. 
While man, according to Brunner, 
no longer possesses original right- 
eousness, he cannot escape the fact 
that he is responsible to God. 

The truth of Brunner’s position 
is powerful. It is connected with 
God’s whole use of law, of guilt, 
and of grace, but Brunner’s inter- 
pretation does not arrive at the de- 
terminative nature of the image of 
God in man. 

Others like Barth and Nygren 
have maintained that the image has 
been destroyed. There is no part of 
it left in man. Such denial is the 
most radical in Christian history. 

Both Barth and Nygren are 


afraid of mixing the categories of 
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God and man. Both are also afraid 
of thinking of God in terms of sub- 
stance, of some “stuff” that can be 
in man, or some structure that can 
organize man. Barth now is willing 
to speak of the image of God in 
man as God’s call to man. I think 
Nygren would not object to such a 
statement of the case. As a matter 
of fact, Barth and Brunner likewise 
have come closer to each other. 

An outright repudiation of the 
image of God in man would really 
amount to a denial that there is a 
relation between God and man. 

On this important question of the 
image of God in man, is there a 
clear word from God? One fact is 
obvious and beyond all dispute: The 
God of the Christian revelation is 
centrally love, the God of the cross 
and the resurrection. Simply put, 
the fact is, God is faithful. 

There is truth in all these posi- 
tions, but they never fall into es- 
sential relationship until man is un- 
derstood as created for love by the 
God who is love. The image of God 
in man as centrally man’s being 
made for God’s love gives context 
and total meaning to all other as- 
pects of the image. Hunger is not 
food, but it does characterize man’s 
relation to nature. Hunger for God 
is no bit of God in man, but it de- 
termines his very being. Man’s 
emptiness is for God’s filling. 

No individual and no commu- 
nity can be right until they are 
rightly related to God. Therefore 


we can include still one more view 
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as to the image of God in man. 
Gustaf Wingren in Skapelsen och 
Lagen (Creation and Law) says 


that the New ‘Testament calls 
Christ himself the image of God. 
The letter to the Colossians does 
that exactly. Christ as the realiza- 
tion of God’s presence in man as 
fulfilling love, giving man “mature 
manhood,” is in fact the revelation 
of the true image. 


HE IMAGE of God is the 

means whereby we adjust to 
God; the conscience, “what we 
know together,” is the way we ad- 
just to men. God is infinite and per- 
fect love. Man is finite, made for 
love. The image is absolute; the 
conscience is relative. 

The only right way we can ad- 
just to God is his way! With re- 
spect to God, there is no com- 
promising one whit. God’s love is 
totalitarian in its demand on us. 

The conscience varies markedly 
from person to person and from 
culture to culture. What some do 
to God’s glory would for others be 
a mockery of him. Conscience is 
mostly set by the prevailing re- 
ligion; not by the religion professed, 
but by the religion lived. Con- 
science reflects the status quo. 

With Christ’s coming, the image 
of God in man became filled by be- 
ing fulfilled. Conscience received 
its intended content. With Christ’s 
coming, conscience obtained its per- 
fect standard. Christ showed man 
the perfect will of God by demon- 
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strating the perfect nature of God 
and the mature nature of man, 
Christ showed man his right rela- 
tion to God. 

God reduced in Christ the laws 
of the Old Testament decalogue to 
two: Love to God and love to man, 
universal and entire. This concen- 
tration of the ten into two com- 
mands had already been accom. 
plished by Judaism; Jesus himself 
had been brought up reciting them, 

But in Jesus these two laws be- 
came demonstrated in life as well 
as explicated in meaning. In Jesus, 
too, the law of perfect love became, 
beyond every command, the Gos- 
pel of God’s grace. The law of love 
became fulfilled in the life of love. 

But actual man lives in conflict 
between law and love, between con- 
science and image. Few find the 
reality and the power of the Gospel 
of Christ in this life. Most people 
get clogged in the attempt to satis- 
fy their conscience. Above all we 
feel wrong toward God. 

We are made for God, for his 
love and for man’s. When love's 
community is real, life becomes sat- 
isfying in new dimensions. We be- 
come free to live. 

But nothing can bring about this 
freedom in the full sense, except 
our becoming right with God. Our 
fears and anxieties must lose their 
importance by being focused in our 
main relation: Our fear and anxiety 
before God. 

Only forgiveness by God can 


make man free. 
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"Architecture & Building 


Le Corbusier solved a problem for the 
Church of Notre Dame du Haut (See 
Architectural Forum, Dec., 1957). 


Imagination 


By EDGAR S. 


A house of worship must recog- 
nize the God-man relationship. 


AKE THE CROSS away and 

I wouldn’t know whether that 
building was a factory, a garage, 
or the wing of a new jet bomber.” 
This is precisely the way many 
people feel about modern church 
architecture. Building costs have 
eliminated the days when Gothic 
and Romanesque “antique repro- 
ductions” could be transported 
from the Middle Ages. Imitation 
colonial or Georgian, selected by 
cautious building committees with 


Edgar S. Brown, |r., is executive 
director, Department of Worship, 
United Lutheran Church in America. 
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an eye to sensitive parishioners, 
arouse little interest. Only the con- 
temporary style remains, and the 
average churchgoer, whether he 
likes it or not, soon finds that it is 
here to stay. 

“The church, if it is to survive,” 
someone says, “must speak to the 
atomic age. One way to do it is to 
build modern buildings. Banks, of- 
fice buildings, factories, and schools 
are doing it. Why not the church? 
Besides, it’s cheaper.” 

It is a healthy sign that the 
Church has caught up with indus- 
try and business in architecture. 
When a churchman looks at some 
of the latest efforts, he can feel 
proud that occasionally the Church 
has taken the lead. But this does 
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not mean that all of modern church 
architecture is above criticism. 

Architects who have caught the 
mood, and who are given the go- 
ahead by venturesome building 
committees, are not always right. 
Although the yearners after “the 
good old days” have been stifled, 
other voices must be raised to keep 
church architecture from medioc- 
rity and dull, unimaginative imita- 
tion. 

I do not speak in criticism of 
style and decoration. That, for the 
time being, I leave to others. My 
concern is with something more 
basic—the over-all layout for the 
functioning of the modern church 
building—in short, the floor plan. 

Let the viewer of the modern 
church lift his eye from the fasci- 
nating pitch of the roof, the in- 
triguing use of glass block, the 
colorful invasion of light against 
textured brick and stone. Shut out 
of view all that dresses up the 
building and consider only its func- 
tion. 

What is the result? Stripped of 
style and decoration, divested of 
form, color, and ornamentation, 
modern churches are monotonously 
alike. With allowance for occasional 
variations in the location of the 
choir, plans are pathetically identi- 
cal. 

It is as if the architect sketched 
out a standard floor plan, meeting 
the restrictions of necessary seating 
accommodations and the size of the 
lot, and then varied his efforts from 
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job to job with everything from 
floor level upward. 

Over and again, there is the same 
scheme: central altar, balancing 
pulpit and lectern (often obstruct- 
ing a full view of the altar) and 
rigid rows of uncomfortable 
wooden seats piously referred to as 
pews. 


MAGINATION in the mind of 

the architect has known no 
bounds, except in arranging for the 
very foundation of the church 
building. Whether it be Roman- 
esque, Gothic, colonial, or contem- 
porary, the basic scheme has been 
rigidly adhered to with but few 
exceptions. 

But why should there not be op- 
portunity for equal imagination in 
the layout of functioning space in 
the church? Is the _ traditional 
scheme sacrosanct? Was it ordained 
as were the plans for the temple of 
Israel? Isn’t it time that we re-in- 
vestigated what we do in our wor- 
ship and how best the buildings 
can be planned to meet that need? 

To do this we need to think 
about what I choose to call “the 
direction of worship.” Here I must 
speak out of my own background 
as a Lutheran and, therefore, a 
member of a liturgical church. That 
my suggestions need not be so far 
divorced from use in most denomi- 
nations is evident from the grow- 
ing desire to adopt for many 
churches the traditional “divided 
chancel” plan. 
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To speak of “the direction of 
worship” means to consider the 
movement of activity between the 
participants in our worship. After 
all, there are two parties in Chris- 
tian worship, God and man. When 
we remember this we can see how 
inadequate is the syrnbolical ar- 
rangement of the pulpit-centered 
church which dramatized the rela- 
tionship between people and pas- 
tor. 

That was not the real relation- 
ship. There was nothing that could 
adequately represent for the wor- 
shiper the divine object of his wor- 
ship. The arrangement was rather 
that of the lecture hall. So we must 
start with the altar, not that we 
pray or sing to a piece of wood or 
stone, but that we use it as a sym- 
bol of the presence of the only 
proper object of our worship—Al- 
mighty God. 

The altar should be prominent, 
though not inaccessible. The medi- 
eval practice of making the table 
of the Lord a shelf against the rear 
wall toward which the minister 
faced, with his back turned to the 
people, is happily on the way out. 
Once again the church is finding 
richer symbolism in the free-stand- 
ing table, about which the people 
of God may gather to feed upon 
the bread of heaven. 

It is with this concept of “direc- 
tion,” as I appeal for the free-stand- 
ing altar, that, at the same time, I 
reject the so-called “altar-centered 
church,” the “church-in-the-round,” 
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or the “central plan.” Our worship 
is directed to God, and movement 
must stop with him. Thus, the sym- 
bol of his presence must not be 
something beyond which some- 
thing else distracts the worshiper’s 
attention. 

A woman’s flamboyant hat or a 
couple of giggling youngsters on 
the other side of the altar may be 
just enough to take his mind from 
the things of God. Nor should the 
altar be so remote that one can 
only approach it through rows of 
choristers or observe it through 
traceried rood screens. As men and 
women go forward to receive the 
sacrament, there should be no long 
flight of steps to impede the hes- 
itant steps of the infirm. The peo- 
ple should be able to move easily 
toward the Lord’s table. 

Equally important is the location 
of the pulpit. Once men preached 
from high promentories down upon 
the heads of the people. Perhaps 
this gave a mystic character to the 
preaching, but it also opened the 
door to oratory and histrionics. 

The Word of God is not sqme 
mystical message full of hidden and 
obscure meaning. It is the clear, 
sharp-cutting edge of the word of 
promise. It should be a simple ex- 
position of truth, and what better 
way than for the preacher to be 
down among his people, speaking 
quietly, simply, and understanding- 
ly of God and the gospel of love. 

The lectern need not be a less 
ornate pulpit, something set up on 
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the other side simply for balance. 
A chaste reading-stand bearing the 
holy Scriptures within easy access 
of the people is sufficient. This is 
the place where people may come 
to read the Bible, and they ought 
to be encouraged to pause long 
enough to scan the pages when they 
come to the church to pray. In 
smaller churches a lectern is not 


even necessary. A simple pulpit can 
serve for both. 


ALMOST hesitate to offer com- 

ment about the location of the 
choir, so grievous is the controversy 
concerning this problem. But isn’t 
it time that architects studied the 
purpose of a choir with their build- 
ing committees? 

Are we cultivating the perform- 
ance of budding prima donnas who 
look forward to Sunday services 
for their moment of glory? Or is 
the choir a group of people, a 
little better-trained than the rest of 
us, who are there to give inspira- 
tion to the service? 

I cannot help feeling that the 
best location for the choir has not 
yet been found, but then I do not 


feel that the architect has given 
this problem enough thinking. 

But that is where the whole issue 
hangs. For both the architect and 
the building committee, the erec- 
tion of a house of God is not a 
simple matter. The architect ought 
not whip out of the file a basic plan 
and add a few minor variations, 
Both the committee and the archi- 
tect are rendering service to God. 
Before either sets pencil to paper, 
there must be a dedication of will 
to him for whose worship the house 
is to be built. 

It is not enough to talk in vague 
terms about the “divine affinity” 
(as I once heard an architect de- 
scribe his own thinking). There 
must be an understanding, an ap- 
preciation of the love of God in 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ. There 
must be a faith, and out of the 
faith there should come a knowl- 
edge of what men and women and 
children desire to do as they enter 
to worship in the building they have 
erected. 

Only if men will think and pray 
on these things will they learn to 
build for God and his glory. 


Ask the Man Who Is One 


S. Parks Cadman was once asked by a young theological student 
to name the great preachers of the age. “My boy,” said the famous 
Congregational clergyman, “I don’t know their names. They are 
in small churches in obscure parishes all over the world. Some of 
us are more widely known, and we preach to larger congregations, 
but these men feed the flock of Christ every week. Their people 
love them. They are the great preackiers in every age.” 
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World Parish 


From one end of the earth to the other 


the missionaries remain on the job, 


but their role is as new as tomorrow. 


The Great Change 


In Missions 


By EUGENE L. SMITH 


ANON MM. A. C. Warren of 

England recently wrote that 
“the 19th-century hangover” is one 
of the major problems in mission- 
ary support. By this he meant that 
many 20th-century people still think 
of missions as they were 100 years 
ago. 

The question is inescapable: 
How many Methodists give money 
to support a pattern of missions 
that no longer exists? 

The first comment on that ques- 
tion is that to some degree the old 
patterns still do exist. The Method- 
ist world mission includes vast vari- 
ations. It reaches from the north- 
ernmost town of Hammerfest, in 
Norway to the southernmost town 


Eugene L. Smith has become a world 
traveler as secretary of the Methodist 
Division of World Missions. 
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of Punta Arenas, in Chile. Between 
these points it serves 44 countries on 
every continent. 

Within those countries it en- 
counters every major ideology: 
Communism and Romanism; state- 
church practices in both Roman 
and Protestant churches; Hindu- 
ism, Islam, Buddhism, Shintoism. 
It ministers to people in the most 
primitive and the most advanced 
cultures. The range of its ministra- 
tions includes every kind of social 
service developed by any known 
church. 

Within this rich variety one can 
still find instances of the traditional 
picture—the missionary himself 
preaching the Gospel to primitive 
people who have never heard of 
Christ. The very effectiveness of 
the missionary movement, however, 
means that this picture more and 
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more is being replaced by another. 


Decades of missionary gifts, 
prayers, witness, and service have 
resulted in the establishment of 
churches of vitality and power 
around the world. Their existence 
changes the nature of our mission- 
ary task in their countries. The 
essential task has not changed, but 
the missionary task of United States 
Christians in their countries is very 
different. The basic evangelistic task 
belongs to the church in each coun- 
try. Our responsibility is to aid the 
national church in its task, not to 
do that church’s job for it. 

Here is more than a difference 
in words; it is a profound differ- 
ence in approach. Here is the only 
approach spiritually healthy for 
churches in both countries. It is the 
only one, moreover, that will work. 
The day has passed when white 
men could win Africa as a conti- 
nent to Christ. The evangelization 
of Africa can only be done by 
Africans. In that task they need and 
want the help of missionaries— 
desperately. 

Formerly missionaries laid the 
plans, made the decisions, admin- 
istered the money, exercised the 
power. Today these functions be- 
long to the church which those mis- 
sionaries helped to established. 

Formerly the American gave 
money and service and kept the 
power. Today, the American must 
give up power as he continues to 
give money and service. 

Formerly the missionary went to 
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serve as leader; today he goes to 
serve under national leadership— 
but always to serve. 

Formerly boards of missions ad- 
ministered funds both in the United 
States and in the other country. 
Today, the forward-looking board 
continues to administer funds at 
home, but in the other country it 
is a donor rather than administra- 
tor. 

Within that country, the admin- 
istrator of funds is not the Amer- 
ican agency but the national church, 
handling both its own funds and 
those donated by a related board of 
missions, for example. Those few 
missionary agencies which oppose 
this movement, trying to turn his- 
tory back, are rapidly losing influ- 
ence and opportunities for service. 

Some ask whether this change 
endangers the Advance Specials 
program of setting off missionary 
money for specific projects. It does 
not. If a national church launches 
a project for which financial aid is 
needed, the designation of an ap- 
propriate amount of money to that 
project does not threaten the power 
of that church, but strengthens it. 
We can thank God for the develop- 
ment in Methodism across the 
decades of “field committees” over- 
seas that have done much to train 
nationals in the responsible use of 
funds. 

Will American Methodists con- 
tinue to support missions on such 
a basis? Will we give money and 
also give away the power to decide 
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how that money is to be used? Will 
we give out of love for Christ and 
for people and not out of the desire 
for power: ? Are we capable of the 
kind of self-effacing use of money 
to which God calls upon us today? 

How can the local church help? 

First, consider four negatives: 
The essence of the Christian mis- 
sion is not combat against Com- 
munism, Romanism, Islam, Hindu- 
ism—or combat of any kind. Our 
essential task is the positive pro- 
clamation of the truth of God 
Jesus Christ. Inescapably we are 
opposed to certain ideas, but our 
basic witness is for Christ rather 
than against something else. 

Our missionary task is not to 
spread “the American way of life.” 
The legitimate desire of Asians is 
to see Christ remake the Asian way 
of life for Asians. They have no 
desire for us to export a western 
way of life labeled, “Christian.” 

The Christian gives money not to 
stimulate gratitude from others, but 
only to express his own gratitude 
to God for his unspeakable gift in 
Christ. 
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Missionary education cannot be 
something apart from the whole 


life of the congregation. The 
answer is not found in devices, 


campaigns, or programs, although 
these may help. Our opportunity is 
to deepen the whole intellectual 
and spiritual life of our congrega- 
tions through the resources of our 
missionary outreach. 

Second, some positive considera- 
tions: The rediscovery of the Scrip- 
tures is a key to the discovery 
of the joy of missionary witness. 
People are hungry for such a re- 
discovery for their own sake. In the 
process they discover how true it 
is that we find our lives as we lose 
them for Christ and his Gospel. 

When the missionary interest 
rests upon that foundation, great 
changes in missionary strategy may 
take place with no change occur- 
ring in the joy one finds in the mis- 
sionary task. 

The practice of shared prayer in 
small groups under a common dis- 
cipline is one of the most significant 
sources of spiritual power. Many 
congregations, and groups within 
congregations, are developing vari- 
ous forms of a 20th-century counter- 
part of the old Methodist class meet- 
ing. The sustaining element in the 
fellowship that comes out of such 
shared spiritual disciplines is a 
major resource for one’s own im- 
mediate participation in a mission- 
ary task. 

Methodists should become per- 


sonally involved in a missionary 
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task where they live. It may mean 
working in a slum area or starting 
a new church in a developing 
suburb or an evangelistic program 
or tackling any one of the unmet 
needs within any community. In- 
terest in “foreign” missions which 
does not also express itself in per- 
sonal participation in a “home” 
need, or which limits itself to giv- 
ing money but not time or energy, 
rests upon an insecure foundation. 

Many congregations are making 
vigorous and imaginative use of 
the Commission on Missions. The 
General Board of Missions is help- 
ing with suggestions for feeding in- 
to church groups information about 
our world mission—near or far. 
The local commissions are keeping 
before the people the challenge for 
missionary participation. 

Where possible, Methodists are 
going to see for themselves. Amer- 
ican travel overseas is increasing 


enormously. The tours planned by 
the Board of Missions offer exciting 
opportunities. When church mem- 
bers go overseas for any reason, the 
Board of Missions can arrange con- 
tacts with Christian leaders in the 
countries to be visited. 

The Rev. Robert Fribley of Rich- 
mond, Ind., tells of a preacher who 
called at the poorest home in his 
parish driving a new car. When a 
boy hurried out to look at the car, 
the preacher was a bit embarrassed, 
He told the boy that he was just a 
poor preacher, but that a wealthy 
brother had given him the car. 

In silence the boy looked at the 
car, then at the preacher. When he 
spoke the preacher expected him to 
say, “I wish I had a brother like 
that.” Instead, he said slowly, “I 
wish I could be a brother like that.” 

It is that kind of brother that 
God wants American Methodism 
to be to churches around the world, 


Art Culture for Methodists 


THANKS to Ridgewood, N.J. Meth- 
odist, the community has access to a 
continuous exhibit of art masterpieces 
in a cultural oasis known as the Little 
Art Gallery. 

The Rev. Arthur Brown’s concern 
about the potential functions of a 
seldom-used room, an art committee 
chairman’s zeal for cultural pursuits, 
a co-operative member who is chair- 
man of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in New York City, combined to 
produce a miniature gallery. 

Dr. Brown’s idea was developed by 
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Mrs. George A. Hastings, grand- 
daughter of an artist and herself a 
connoisseur, and Robert Scott, a 
Newark school teacher. It was no 
handicap to have J. Kenneth Loughry, 
treasurer of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, as a member of the church. 
Since religious subjects occupied 
the Old Masters, it is merely a matter 
of selection to provide exhibits for the 
holy seasons. A display is planned 
from the Cloisters, also a collection 
of stained glass windows. 
—Marcaret F, Donatpson 
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Flag Etiquette for Churches 


By MABELLE B. McGUIRE 


¥: JUR usually efficient assistant 
has placed the American flag at 
the right of the congregation and the 
church flag (it is not properly the 
Christian flag) at the left. You are 
sure you read somewhere that the na- 
tional emblem should be at the 
speaker’s right, to the left of the con- 
gregation. 

Now you make a trip to the public 
library. Two hours and five neglected 
house calls later, you and the librarian 
locate the flag code and you find that 
both you and your assistant are cor- 
rect, according to the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. 

If flags are on standards displayed 
at auditorium floor level, the Ameri- 
can emblem is at the right of the con- 
gregation. If they are displayed on the 
speaker’s plaform, their positions are 
reversed. If you want to display the 
two flags together against a wall, be 
sure that the American flag is on its 
own right, that is, to the left from the 
observer's point of view. The staff of 
the American flag should be forward 
a little. (The church pennant is flown 
above the Stars and Stripes during 
services on ships at sea.) 

While looking at the flag code, you 
learn a few other pointers a minister 
should know. If the flag is displayed 
flat against the wall behind the 
speaker, it should be higher than the 
speaker and with the union upper- 
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most and to the observer’s left. The 
flag never should be draped on pulpit, 
altar, or lectern. 

If you conduct a funeral service 
where the flag is placed over the 
casket, arrange the emblem so that 
the union covers the left shoulder of 
the deceased. 

Should your youth department pre- 
sent a missionary pageant which calls 
for the display of the flags of many 
nations, the American flag should be 
centered and a little higher than the 
others. The flag is to be displayed 
only between sunrise and sunset. 

When the flag needs to be cleaned, 
it should be washed or dry cleaned, 
depending on the material. A good 
quality of cotton bunting will wash 
without running. Woolen or silk flags, 
however, should be dry cleaned. If 
washed, care should be taken to hang 
the flag properly so that it does not 
touch the ground. ' 

Flags wear out eventually. Even 
within the church, the colors may 
fade, especially if the banner is of 
silk. When a flag becomes too faded 
or ragged, it should be destroyed pri- 
vately—never thrown out. 

When not in use, a flag should be 
folded properly and stored away to 
keep it clean. A cellophane covering 
is ideal so that other persons can 
recognize it and treat it carefully and 
with respect. 
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Pastoral Care 


A person’s lifework ought to 
order his whole outlook on life 
and glorify his Creator. 


HAT AMERICA — and 

every other country—really 
needs most is a greatly enlarged 
grasp of the philosophy of work 
known as “the vocation.” 

Harry Dexter Kitson, long-time 
editor of Occupations magazine, ex- 
plains, “A man’s vocation should 
be the means by which he grows 
in character and by which he glori- 
fies his Creator.” 

That twofold definition is at 
once exclusive and inclusive. It 
covers most of the 22,000 different 
occupations, many with subdivis- 
ions, ranging from “acid condition- 
ing man” to the “zyl mounter,” 
who helps make eye glasses. But it 
excludes certain attitudes in all 
those vocations. 

The outlook held by many work- 


ers up and down the occupational 


Jesse C. Burt is counselor for educa- 
and personnel services at 


Sewart Air Force Base, Tenn. 


tional 
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By JESSE C. BURT 


Wh»at Is 


“The Vocation’? 








ladder constitutes a kind of spiritual 
schizophrenia, which explains most 
of America’s vocational problems. 
These are reflected in a down-grad- 
ing of the purposes of work in such 
sayings as “I live only for the week 
end.” “If they get fussy with me, 
I'll quit.” “A job is a job.” “It’s not 
much of a job, but I like the 
money.” 

Dozens of these semi-folk  say- 
ings could be assembled without 
altering the point—that millions of 
Americans aren’t really with their 
jobs, but are as removed from them 
as the clerk who was giving herself 
a manicure on the store’s time 
while the customer waited. 

Here is a segregating of what 
one thinks he “wants” to do from 
what he grudgingly does out of 
hard necessity. It takes just a mo- 
ment to perceive that in this arti- 
ficial segregating is the nexus of a 
whole lot of things: Suspicion be- 
tween employee and employer, an 
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interacting, insidious problem, 
mental illness, and a peculiar state 
of existence that is hard to describe 
except as looking on, being directed 
from without, and not giving where 
one may absorb. 

One cannot hope to have a 
healthy, integrated, united, mature 
personality when his vocational out- 
look manifests these as usual pat- 
terns. For the occupation is a total 
experience. 

Sociologist Pitrim A. Sorokin cor- 
rectly says that all too many per- 
sons overlook the enormous in- 
fluence of occupation on the whole 
physical, mental, moral, and social 
nature of man. 

At the same time, when the work- 
er, whatever his specialty, has crea- 
tive, giving attitudes, his work 
performance and craftsmanship go 
up—whether it is acid-condition- 
ing, zyl-mounting, packing wheels 
with grease at Detroit, or home- 
making. 

If occupation is a total matter, 
so is Christian faith. I am speak- 
ing here of the thrust, the impact 
of this faith on the total aspects 
of a person’s range of experience, 
one of which is his occupation. I 
suspect that many of us need to 
work out a philosophy of work on 
this basis. 

This last does not overlook the 
growing interest in “the vocation,” 
such as Alexander Miller com- 
mented on in a recent article in the 
columns of this magazine (See 
Christian Vocation, March 1957, 
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page 8). If enough of us work out 
a vocational outlook that reflects 
the vocational call from God, serv- 
ing God and man, work as a wit- 
ness, as a serious attempt to work 
and worship God—then we may 
well experience a 20th-century re- 
formation. 

In the meantime, there may be 
those who, either individually or 
professionally, are interested in sug- 
gestions to help meld a program 
for improving vocational outlook. 
Here are some ideas: 

1. Experience in vocational coun- 
seling suggests that most persons 
are not nearly so discouraged as 
popular literature suggests. Rather, 
they are not encouraged to work 
hard and intelligently for a higher 
level of total performance. 

For instance, just how is it that 
Jesus brought and_ exemplified 
Good News? What is the meaning 
of Christian love? These prime 
elements need to be worked into 
a Christian philosophy of work. 

2. Then, working out such a 
philosophy requires a viewpoint. 
Robert Lowry Calhoun, one of: the 
best writers on the subject of vo- 
cation, says much when he speaks 
of “Christian vocation in an un- 
christian world.” What are the 
tensions of the average worker’s 
world? What are his basic prob- 
lems? How can counseling help? 

3. The counselor—who may be 
any person at any time—improves 
his readiness and fitness when he 
has thoroughly read and reread 
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Genesis, the Psalms, Proverbs, the 
Prophets, the Gospel accounts of 
Jesus’ life, and the expositions of 
Paul; such as Romans 12. A study 
of the life and basic teachings of 
Martin Luther and John Wesley 
will help in getting the 20th-cen- 
tury reformation off the ground. 

4. The counselor should know 
how to counsel effectively. Two 
books by Professor Carl Rogers, 
Client-Centered Therapy and Coun- 
seling and Psychotherapy (Hough- 
ton Mifflin, $5 ea.) have helped 
many learn how to listen, how to 
suggest, and how to go about help- 
ing the person help himself. 

5. A counselee has the problem, 
too, of “well-meaning, sincere peo- 
ple telling him to be good and to 
have high ideas and letting it go at 
that.” Counselors need to get the 
real information on careers and 
use it. The importance of informa- 
tion cannot be overstressed. 

6. Two of the best sources of 
information are: The Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles and Occupa- 
tional Outlook Handbook, govern- 
ment publications found in most 
public libraries. The latter, com- 
piled by the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, is essential for the voca- 
tional counselor. Its 700 pages of 
practical discussion of over 500 se- 
lected occupations, plus pictures 
and graphs, is available from the 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. for $4. Along with 
it, the quarterly magazine, The Oc- 
cupational Outlook, for $1 a year 
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will keep the counselor up to date, 
7. Along with all these sugges. 
tions, we should remember that the 
church worker—full time or part 
time—has a unique task and re. 
sponsibility. We may ask ourselves: 
Do we have adequate skills? Do 
we have a sense of “the vocation?” 
Do we practice “the vocation?” 
Are we giving it enough time? 
8. In addition, more Americans 
may be encouraged to refuse shod- 
dy workmanship and not tacitly 
accept the philosophy, “A job is 
just a job,” and take advantage 
of programs for on-the-job training. 
9. Youth need to be remembered 
always; 75 per cent of high-school 
youngsters flock into 10 occupa- 
tional categories. Are counselors 
knowledgeable in regard to our op- 
portunities? The significance of 
occupation? The importance of 
making a sound choice? Of mak- 
ing vocational plans? Of prepar- 
ing? Again, have we ourselves 
worked out a Christian philosophy 
of work? If these questions can be 
answered in the affirmative, then 
our counseling has depth, meaning. 
Instead of fringe benefits, Amer- 
ica needs workers who will de- 
mand of themselves that they 
accept bedrock essentials. What op- 
portunity there is for sermons, for 
conversation, for witnessing to these 
people of ours. Many desperately 
want help to make their vocations 
an act of love and worship. What 
an opportunity to counsel where 
it counts decisively! 
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Pastor and Parsonage 


A multiple ministry 
calls for a new concept 
in staff relations. 


Disciplines for a Church Staff 


By J. EDWARD CAROTHERS 


HETHER his relationship 

is with a secretary, a direc- 
tor of education, or with someone 
engaged in the more traditional 
roles of pastoral care, the minister 
on a multiple staff finds the need 
for special spiritual disciplines, even 
on a small staff. If these special 
needs are frankly recognized by 
each staff worker, the first long 
stride has been taken toward dis- 
ciplined maturity. 

I don’t like the terms “assistant” 
and “associate” to define the status 
of staff workers not engaged in 
preaching. There is a_substatus 
about all this, and it is unfortunate. 
Titles ought to carry some hint of 
appreciation for each job. 

If this is to work out well, how- 
ever, there must be real maturity 
of spiritual life throughout the staff. 
There is ego-involvement in church 
as elsewhere. The ego can be 
trained, disciplined, corrected, bal- 


]. Edward Carothers is pastor, First 
Methodist Church, Schenectady, N.Y. 
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anced, and guided, but it cannot 
be eliminated. So, I am suggesting 
these disciplines as being a sound 
basis for good staff relationships: 

1. Each staff member must work 
hard to retain a sense of purpose. 
This is easier for the minister who 
preaches than for the educational 
director, the parish visitor, or any 
other staff member. The idea that 
“preaching is all” persists. While 
that is an exaggeration, preaching 
is vastly important. Preaching ac- 
complishes some ends that cannot 
be achieved in any other way. 
Churches often add staff members 
so that the preacher may have more 
time for preparation. 

With this emphasis on the worth 
of preaching, ministers who do not 
preach may find rough going in the 
future. Pastoral care is not to be 
underrated or devalued, but the 
preacher is the center of congrega- 
tional attention. This makes it hard 
on the pastor who works through- 
out the week in labors that will 
never be known to anyone but to 
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the people he has helped—and to 
God. 

Keeping a sense of purpose is 
the hardest of all disciplines to ac- 
quire, and its acquisition by mem- 
bers of the staff depends heavily, 
I think, upon the ability of ‘the 
preaching minister to help. He can 
say a word here and there that will 
improve the morale of the entire 
staff. Of course, the pastoral rela- 
tions committee can help, too. 

2. Each staff person must know 
where he fits into the structure. 
The preaching minister is usually 
the administrative head. There are 
some staff situations where no such 
head actually exists (a “collegiate” 
ministry we sometimes call it), but 
one person should be charged with 
the full task of executive responsi- 
bility. This relieves tension and 
makes for effective action. 

But the so-called head of the 
staff must also know where he fits 
in. Obviously he cannot know 
everything, decide everything, and 
demand everything. If he does, 
there is not much use having a 
staff. He must know how to dele- 
gate jobs and how to make assign- 
ments, bearing in mind the varying 
talents, insights, and traits of mind 
and behavior. Gradually, if there is 
a good staff relationship, the various 
members will move into roles that 
round out the functioning of the 
whole staff. This process is more 
subtle and more important than 
merely assigning work areas to the 
members. 
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A good working staff is some- 
what like a personality. The in- 
dividual members find and accept a 
realm of function. When each un- 
derstands where he or she fits into 
the personality structure of the staff, 
it has become an organic reality. 

3. Staff members need to under- 
stand that difference of function 
does not mean difference of value. 
Paul understood this when he said 
that “the parts of the body which 
seem to be weaker are indispen- 
sable.” (1 Cor. 12:22) This is a 
tough assignment. We are likely to 
evaluate our own work in terms of 
the amount of praise we win or 
other rewards we get. Most of us 
have a hard time working without 
recognition, 

But this fact need not destroy us 
in our relationships. We can dis- 
cipline ourselves to understand that 
no church will maintain a staff 
member unless the work he does is 
counted important. To be sure, 
there will be differences in salary. 
Churches seem to place a higher 
dollar value on the pastor who 
preaches. Does this mean he is a 
better minister than the pastor who 
calls or one of the others? And the 
preacher, or senior minister, has a 
special responsibility for convincing 
the others that they are as impor- 
tant as he. 

4. Each staff member must dis- 
cipline himself to define the areas 
of his responsibility and then be 
sure he knows how to carry them 
out. Without this, there are chances 
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of staff friction. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, that an “associate” arbi- 
trarily is made responsible for 
everything the preaching minister 
does not want to do. 

To be sure, there is a difference 
between being assigned a responsi- 
bility and knowing how to carry it 
out. Look at the job of forming a 
parish organization, with laymen 
assuming “responsibility for regular 
visitation. It sounds beautiful on 
paper and it is wonderful when put 
into practice. But that requires a 
good deal of doing, and it is a job 


in which various staff members 
may co-operate. 

This suggests time, and_ staff 
meetings do take time. Church 


staffs that achieve real success often 
spend as much as three hours a 
week in staff meetings. 

Some pastors scoff at such an ex- 
penditure of time. Why give so 
much, they ask, when there are so 
many pressing demands? What 
about the integration of one’s own 
spiritual life? Should not more 
time be devoted to that? But there 
is also the need to integrate hearts 
and minds of colleagues. 

5. Staff members ought to be 
able to tolerate a wide range of 
difference in personality. Every pas- 
toral counselor knows this is a 
requisite for his daily work. To be 
able to accept a large variety of 
personality types is quite an ac- 
complishment. In staff work it is 
absolutely essential. 

A good staff will have. fairly 
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strong personalities on it, and they 
may or may not be naturally con- 
genial. One m may be neat while an- 
other is not. One may be quick, 
the other slow. One may be able to 
follow up on every detail, while an- 
other handles broad patterns well 
and often loses small details. One 
may be imaginative, another me- 
thodical almost to dullness. 

One of the nearest things to mar- 
riage is the relationships of a 
church staff. I am almost tempted 
to say that staff relationships have 
some of the complexities of family 
life, where all members have 
reached adulthood. In the all-adult 
household there are no children to 
be bossed around. 


HE CHURCH. $staff that 

achieves spiritual maturity in- 
fects the congregation with its spir- 
it. Christian insight and practice in 
a staff lift the life of the church. 

6. Staff members must be sure 
that no one of them is doing all of 
the work while others are getting 
the credit. Maybe one member 
thinks the preaching minister ,isn’t 
working when he is at home with 
a book. (That is where he should 
be far more than he is!) Maybe he 
thinks that another member isn’t 
working when he is calling in hos- 
pitals or homes. Maybe the minis- 
ter of educational work thinks the 
others are loafing while he or she 
seeks teachers or trains them—only 
to have them move to another city. 

There are times when any staff 
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member is likely to feel that the 
whole church has been dumped in 
his lap. It is a good staff where such 
a member can air his feelings in a 
meeting with his colleagues. But 
for this to take place there must 
be a highly developed skill in 
“inter-personal dynamics.” 

It must be clear that there is a 
basic philosophy underlying such 
comments as I have made. Stated 
baldly, it is this: There is no such 
thing as an “associate” or an “as- 
sistant” in the ministry. There are 
only pastors whose functions differ. 

With today’s increased urbaniza- 
tion churches are going to be 
larger, and urban demands will 
result in multiple-pastor appoint- 
ments. This calls for new views on 
the part of those who arrange the 
appointments. We must come to 
the point where a man who does 
not preach has a recognized status 
in terms of his actual, special skills. 

The shift of viewpoint in the 


church as a whole will probably 
be dependent upon a shift in some 
of the practices and policies in the 
staff situations now existing. 

Those who have worked in a 
staff relationship which lacked 
some or all of the necessary dis- 
ciplines are likely to have a dim 
view of the staff ministry. On the 
other hand some of us have been 
fortunate, and in the staff ministry 
we have found a most powerful 
stimulus for growth and discipline 
for life. 

Personally, I feel that the dis- 
ciplines imposed upon me by the 
staff relationship have been the 
most valued and helpful experi- 
ences of my life. To my colleagues 
of the past and present I owe a 
debt which can never be repaid. It 
is from their counsel that my ideas 
of disciplines for the staff ministry 
have been obtained. The ideas ex- 
pressed here are not mine—they 
are ours. 


What Being Human Means 


To be human is to admit that we are limited and fallible, frail 
in all our powers, and prone to perpetual self-deception, fomented 
by pride. To be human is to admit that we are constantly open 
to corruption and error, and that these are never more damaging 
than when we are too sure of our rectitude to allow even the pos- 
sibility of correction. To be human, further, is to confess that our 
sins are no less real, no less offensive, than those of our enemies, 
and that even our virtues may mislead us and betray us the mo- 
ment we complacently acknowledge them. 


—Lewis Mumrorp in The Human Way Out, Pendle Hill Pamphlet 
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Pastoral Care 


Doubt and a feeling of 
separation result from this 


woman’s personal crisis. 


Counselor 


at 


Work 


HORTLY AFTER coming to 

my present charge I learned 
that Mrs. L often sought help from 
her pastor. She is a sincerely devout 
church worker and the mother of 
four children. She is undergoing 
the change of life and seems to 
have great difficulty making adjust- 
ments. Recently their home burned, 
and they were unable to save any- 
thing. She and her husband had 
come to talk with me. 

Mrs. L. Reverend, how does a 
person go about finding the faith 
he once had? 

Pastor. Are you having difficulty 
exercising faith? 

Mrs. L. Yes, I am, and I don’t 
understand it. I used to have so 
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much faith, and now I can’t seem 
to get my prayers answered. 

Pastor. Is your loss of faith some- 
thing that has happened to you re- 
cently? 

Mrs. L. Well, since we moved 
here and started going to the Meth- 
odist Church I haven’t felt the 
same. 

Pastor. You feel that the church 
doesn’t meet your need? 

Mrs. L. Well, I don’t know. I 
like the sermons and the people, 
but I just don’t have enough faith. 

Pastor. Tell me, what was it like 
in the church you used to attend? 

Mrs. L. It wasn’t so different, 
but they always gave an altar call. 

Pastor. Did you respond often? 
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Mrs. L. Yes, I could always go 
and it seemed to give me more 
faith. I felt the Lord was real close 
to me. Sometimes we would ride 
along in the car and I could see 
Jesus on the fender riding along 
with us. That sounds crazy to you, 
doesn’t it? 

Pastor. It was very real to you. 
Do you ever attend any other 
churches? (I knew she occasionally 
went to the Christian Union 
Church.) 

Mrs. L. Yes, I have gone to the 
C. U., but it hasn’t helped. What I 
want to know is how to get the 
Lord close to me again. 

At this point the husband, who 
had remained silent, said, “Mother, 
the man can’t answer everything.” 

Pastor. Do you practice daily de- 
votions? 

Mrs. L. Yes, every day, but God 
still doesn’t come close to me it 
seems. 

Pastor. Are you conscious of sin 
in your life? Have you broken fel- 
lowship with God? 

Mrs. L. Not that I know of. But 
I do know that things aren’t like 
they used to be. 

Pastor. Mrs. L, I can sympathize 
with you, for God doesn’t always 
seem as close to me as I would like. 
But that is not God’s fault. He is 
as close to us as we will permit him 
to be. When he seems afar even 
though we know we haven’t broken 
the fellowship, then we must trust 
him. 


Mrs. L. Then you don’t think I 
36 


can have God the way I used to? 

Pastor. 1 am sure you can be 
helped. You can find God in a way 
that will mean more to you than 
ever before, but it will take time 
and you must be patient. I would 
like to have you come again. Let 
us ask God to help us. 

We three then knelt in prayer. 
We arranged for another time in 
which to talk further. I felt that 
this case was too complicated for 
me to handle. At times the lady 
seemed to indicate to me that she 
was mentally unbalanced. However, 
I was unable to get her to see the 
hospital chaplain, so I continued 
counseling her as best I knew how. 
She seems to be much improved. 
I wonder if this is possible, for I 


seem to have made many mistakes. 


JOHN M. VAYHINGER 


Comments... 


(Professor of pastoral psychology and coun- 
seling, Garrett Biblical Institute) 


THIS PASTOR’S REAL interest 
in his parishioner is immediately 
apparent. Perhaps it makes up for 
some rather glaring lacks in coun- 
seling skill and possibly some basic 
sensitivity to people’s needs. So 
often warm interest does help, but 
that is no reason to down-grade 
counseling skills. 

One immediately notes the 
amount of questioning here. Eight 
out of 17 sentences spoken by the 
pastor are probing questions, two 
are reflections, two are admonitions, 
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several are short homilies express- 
ing confidence that “God can be 
trusted.” Perhaps the pastor’s most 
dynamically significant phrase is 
“ask God to help us.” This I’m sure 
God will always do, though we 
don’t need to make it so difficult 
for God to work through us. 

Clearly, the parishioner i is a sick 
woman. If no referral to psychiatrist 
or hospital is possible, her pastor 
may well be her best “therapist.” 
For many persons ill in this way, 
an understanding pastor and a sup- 
porting Christian community hold 
them together during trying times. 

The internal crisis (menopause) 
and the situational deprivation (the 
burning of the home) have brought 
her to a point of doubt and separa- 
tion in her belief in God’s good- 
ness. “How does a person go about 
finding the faith he once had?” she 
asks. She is probably dangerously 
close to the point of break-down. 

Seeking clarification (“what do 
you mean?”) would have been 
more appropriate, for she had just 
said that she was “having difficulty 
exercising faith.” 

I wonder if it was not the pastor 
who felt that the “church doesn’t 
meet her need,” for this was not 
what she said. She had emphasized 
her feelings, not the church’s lack. 

What was probably an expres- 
sion of hallucination came out after 
the pastor again jabbed her with a 
question, but his common sense 
helped him accept it (as “real to 
you”) without pressing again. It 
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made so little difference as to 
whether she “went to other 
churches” that even the husband 
sought to soften the pastor’s prob- 
ing. 

A word about sympathy here: 
Jesus seldom expressed his sympa- 
thy (for the 5,000 who were hun- 
gry; over Jerusalem; and so on) 
but his feeling or empathy for per- 
sons is in every encounter (the rich 
young ruler; the Samaritan woman 
by the well; Nicodemus). 

Reassurance is not incorrect in 
itself and is probably appropriate 
if the pastor doesn’t understand 


Report Your Calls 


Ministers are invited to sub- 
mit reports of pastoral inter- 
views for analysis and evalua- 
tion to Editor, THe New Curts- 
TIAN Apvocate, 740 N. Rush 
St., Chicago 11, Ill. All real 
names and material that might 
tend to identify the case should 
be changed before submitting 
manuscripts. ‘ 

In preparing manuscripts, it 
is requested that you indicate 
the type of call you consider 
this to be; give a brief descrip- 
tion of the person counseled and 
your knowledge of that person 
before the interview; give, as 
you remember it, a verbatim re- 
port of the call in the form of 
dialogue; and raise questions 
and indicate points in this call 
where you need help.—Ebs. 
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what is going on within a person 
or a situation, but never out of a 
personal anecdote or by defending 
God (“it is not God’s fault”). 

He and his spirit need exempli- 
fication, not defense. Most likely, 
reassurance here blocked further 
communication with this person, 
or maybe it was the pastor’s time 
schedule. Whatever it was, it broke 
the communication. 

Now some comments in general: 
Since this person was seriously 
mentally ill, the case was undoubt- 
edly too complicated for the pastor 
to handle, yet as her spiritual ad- 
visor, he counted it his responsi- 
bility to relate himself to her and 
share some of God’s strength in her 
situation. 

The New Testament has many 


examples showing how prayer and 
relationship helped people back to 
sanity and reality, or at least saw 
them through trying times. 

The pastor does not seem to be 
fearful (though perhaps somewhat 
guilty because of his felt lack of 
usefulness), and evidentally she felt 
a real warmth. She came back. A 
consultation with her physician, a 
serious talk with her husband, as 
well as prayer for guidance, were 
all in order. 

All this emphasizes again that 
honest love for persons, a feeling 
for human need, a deep consecra- 
tion to pastoral work may often 
overcome a multitude of technical 
errors; but this fact should never be 
an easy substitute for pastor’s seek- 
ing and acquiring counseling skills, 











Past 


Staying With It a 


A wise friend uses this phrase when she is describing a difficult 
experience that has been turned into a healing or therapeutic one: 
One “stays with” it until it has changed, is resolved, or has ac- 
quired meaning and significance. 

For instance, one may stay with a situation which threatens 
to become disastrous until it is understood and the rancor is 
gone from it. An accusing letter from a beloved friend, a quick 
word revealing hostile attitudes, may arouse violent reactions in 
me. What do I do with the threatened discharge of my own emo- 
tion, which will surely aggravate the situation and make matters é 
worse? I can stay with it and ask, “Why do I react this way? | 
Why did the other person behave as he did? What is the ap- 
propriate response?” Or with a quick prayer I can say, “Help 
me, God, to keep this straight—it is too much for me!” And lo! 
the violence has melted away—that divine spirit of loving-kind- 
ness, that compassionate God of Love is able to turn anger into 
understanding and rage into creative action. 
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—Racuer R. Capsury in Friends Journal, Mar. 1, 1958. 
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Pastor & Parsonage 


By LAREN SPEAR 


What to do when jealousy attacks. 


The Parson 
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and the Green-cyed Monster 


RAMATIST Richard Sheri- 
dan once had a character say, 
“There is not a passion so strongly 
rooted in the human heart as envy.” 
Sad but true, he was talking 
about preachers along with other 
human beings, and there are a 
number of ministerial situations in 
which the green-eyed monster is 
especially likely to appear. 

When a new preacher comes to 
a church and current expense and 
benevolent receipts shoot to new 
levels; when the church attendance 
curve zooms upward and the mem- 
bers of the congregation say glow- 
ingly, “Now this is the parson we 
have long waited for,” the preacher 
who has just vacated the pulpit has 
a real battle on his hands. 


in the 
ministry, is living in Decatur, Ill. 


Laren Spear, now retired 
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When a prominent pulpit falls 
vacant, there is likely to be some 
jealousy. It seemed that old Dr. 
So-and-So would occupy _ that 
coveted pulpit forever. But finally 
the unpitying years, doing what the 
pastoral relations committee hesi- 
tated to do, rooted him out. Every 
ministerial eye in the conference 
was focused on that appointment. 
And it was going to Brother Whats- 
hisname. “Not much of a sermon- 
izer, weak on finances, a poor 
organizer—his selection was clear- 
ly a matter of pull,” more than one 
preacher said. “And that prominent 
church might have had me!” 

When a minister breaks into print 
frequently by way of magazine 
articles, sermons in pamphlet form, 
or in a longer or shorter succession 
of books which proudly carry his 


picture on their jackets, envious 
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eyes are very likely to take notice. 
“Obviously he is trying to get 
his name before the public. He has 


his eye on the episcopacy,” some 
say. Or, “His book is dull. Quite 
clearly I have a sermon on the 


Prodigal Son in my barrel which 
excells his in eloquence.” 

When a pastor of another de- 
nomination arrives in town and the 
new banker or doctor joins his 
church—although heaven only 
knows why—unless it is because of 
his alert flattery or his skill with a 
putter—the deadly venom _ of 
jealousy is likely to start coursing. 

What can we do in these and a 
hundred other situations? 

We can remember who appointed 
us—not the bishop, nor the con- 
ference, nor the pastoral relations 
committee, but the Lord, himself. 

We can be confident that no par- 
ticular congregation—or denomina- 
tion, for that matter—will bring 
in the Kingdom, if indeed the king- 
dom of God is to be “brought in” 
by any human agency. 

We can look out upon the world, 
with some 80,000,000 unchurched 
people here in the United States 
and at least two-thirds of the 
world’s billions of men, women, 
and children are strangers to the 
Gospel. Anyone who seriously be- 
lieves in the Christian mission 
knows that there are rich oppor- 
tunities everywhere. 

The parson who is disturbed by 
attacks of jealousy—and who isn’t 
at times—may prayerfully review 
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the central commitment which lies 
at the heart of his ministry. 

We Methodists can get our bear- 
ings by reading again the service 
for the ordination of elders. There 
we see ourselves afresh in our com- 
mitment to be a messenger, watch- 
man, and steward of the Lord. And 
we can set our lives over against 
the prayers once offered in our be- 
half and the duties, which, for 
Christ’s sake, we have taken upon 
ourselves. The dignity and im- 
portance of our office will be m: igni- 
fied, and each of us will see with 
new and startling clarity “how 
great a treasure is commniannd to his 
charge.” 

More than that, we belong to 
a fellowship that is engaged in a 
common task. We are all in it to- 
gether. Some of our brethren excell 
us in abilities, if not in devotion. 

What new tides of strength would 


surge through ministerial hands 
(sometimes strong, sometimes 


weak, sometimes clean, sometimes 
stained) were preachers  every- 
where to remember their comrades 
in their daily petitions! 

Such prayer for others would 
help us pray for ourselves, as I have 
often done: “Lord, in unguarded 
moments jealousy assails me. By thy 
grace do for me what I cannot do 
for myself and heal me of this grave 
inner illness. Enable me to humbly 
perform my labors as unto thee 
alone, using all my powers in wor- 
shiping thee and in faithfully ful- 
filling thy good pleasure.” 
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Preaching 





By FREDERICK E. MASER 


The Preaching Power of 
JOHN WESLEY 


Bear-baiting, boxing, cockfighting, and public hangings— 
not television—were John Wesley’s lively competition. 


Condensed from the London Quar- 
terly & Holborn Review (April, 1957). 


O BEGIN WITH, John Wes- 

ley’s sermons have absolutely 
no entertainment value. They are 
swept as bare of illustrations or 
stories as a monk’s cell is cleared 
of ornament or luxury. Unlike the 
sermons of the Master, his medita- 





Frederick E. Maser is pastor of Old 
St. George’s Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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tions harbor no illuminating or 
pleasing parables, few word pic- 
tures. 

This was not, of course, because 
he lacked material of this nature. 
His wide reading among both the 
classics and the authors of his own 
day opened for him a rich mine of 
helpful illustrations, if he had 
wished to use them. 

Wesley was a man of broad ex- 
perience and keen observation. He 
not only traveled much, but he 
also grasped the significance of 
what he saw and heard. Dean Hut- 
ton remarks: “It has been very well 
said that Wesley’s journal of mis- 
sionary travel would serve as a 
guide book to the British Isles, and 
it is replete with romantic incident 
and graphic pictures of life and 
manners.” 

From these sources Wesley might 
easily have embellished his sermons 
with stories of dramatic interest. 
He might have written them in 
the form of well-turned tales after 
the manner of Charles Dickens; 
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or he might have presented them as 
a fascinating series of clear-cut 
cameos of contemporary life. He 
decided differently. 

A note, however, ought to be 
added concerning the theory that 
Wesley, when actually preaching 
from the pulpit, did often illustrate 
his sermons with anecdotes and 
stories, and that his written sermons 
are not representative of his preach- 
ing. 

Both Sir Walter Scott and John 
Hampson are sometimes quoted to 
support this contention. Scott, who 
as a boy of only 12 heard Wesley 
preach, says, “He told many ex- 
cellent stories.” And John Hamp- 
son in his biography writes: “Many 
have remarked that when he fell 
into anecdote and story telling, 
which was not seldom, his dis- 
courses were little to the purpose. 
The remark is true. We have scarce- 
ly ever heard from him a tolerable 
sermon, in which a story was in- 
troduced.” 

Wesley is always his own best 
commentator and in an entry in 
his Journal describing his preach- 
ing before a mob, he writes: “I 
called for a chair, the winds were 
hushed, and all was calm and still. 
My heart was filled with love and 
my mouth with arguments. They 
were amazed; they were ashamed; 
they were melted; they devoured 
every word.” Note particularly the 
expression, “my mouth with argu- 
ments”—not “with incidents of 
God’s grace” or “with stories of 
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Christ’s power to redeem,” but 
“with arguments.” How character. 
istic of Wesley—to persuade by 
reason and argument rather than 
by anecdote or illustration. 

Nowhere in his 21 “advices rela- 
tive to preaching” or in his famous 
“Letter on Preaching Christ” does 
Wesley in any way point to the 
possible use of illustrations or anec- 
dotes for making the sermon ef- 
fective. Moreover, in his Journal, 
he advises every young preacher 
“to form his style” by the “First 
Epistle of St. John.” This is a most 
significant statement; for any 
preacher who himself frequently 
used anecdotes or stories to illustrate 
or popularize his sermons would 
more likely have pointed to Jesus 
rather than to John as a pattern for 
preaching. 

No writer of the day or bi- 
ographer of Wesley recalls or re- 
cords a story told by Wesley in 
any of his sermons. This last is 
particularly significant; since stories 
and illustrations are the most easily 
remembered parts of a sermon and, 
had Wesley used many anecdotes or 
illustrations, at least some of them 
would have been caught up and 
recorded in the writings of other 
men. 

All of these considerations, there- 
fore, drive me to the inevitable 
conclusion that Wesley at the 
height of his powers used few, 
if any, stories or anecdotes to il- 
lustrate his sermons or to popular- 
ize his preaching or to help make 
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his message a more effective one. 

Wesley’s sermons, secondly, were 
presented with little oratorical flair. 
In marked contrast to Whitefield’s 
with his dramatic gestures and emo- 
tional pathos, Wesley was a master 
of the conversational manner of 
preaching. 

“In all his life,” writes Bishop 
Francis S. McConnell (John Wes- 
ley, Abingdon, $3.00), “Wesley 
never resorted to anything even re- 
sembling sensationalism. He had no 
tricks by which to catch the crowd. 
... That he became a master of 
natural speech before immense 
crowds is manifest from the fact 
that he declares again and again 
that such speech did not leave him 
tired, even after speaking to three 
or four audiences in a single day.” 
When it is recalled that Wesley 
preached to as many as 20,000 or 
30,000 people in one day, and often 
at one time, this fact is nothing 
short of astounding. 


T IS DOUBTFUL whether a 

man of Wesley’s temperament 
could have been tempted to imitate 
Whitefield’s oratorical _extrava- 
gances; but had he so desired John 
Wesley could probably have mas- 
tered this method of preaching. 
For when he set out to learn some- 
thing, he was an exceedingly teach- 
able person. Rather, however, he 
would be himself—direct, frank, 
open, straightforward—and he 
would present his message with the 
natural power that resulted from 
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the sincerity of his own fiery spirit. 











This, however, makes his appeal 
more difficult to explain. Eight- 
eenth-century England was not a 
mild, passive generation. It was 
a roaring, bustling, brutal enter- 
tainment-seeking age, and a man 
quietly, though authoritatively, 
preaching a sermon could hardly 
have expected a hearing. 

Bear-baiting was a common sport. 
Boxing, even among women, was 
a customary pastime. Matches con- 
tinued almost indefinitely, or until 
one of the contestants was too 
severely pommelled or bleeding to 
continue. Cockfighting, gambling, 
drinking, and attending public 
hangings were popular amuse- 
ments. What chance could there be 
for a quiet-spoken street preacher 
to capture a crowd? But Wesley 
did just that, and he never once 
raised his voice or descended to 
rude mannerisms to accomplish his 
purpose. 

A third fact that should not be 
overlooked is that, although preach- 
ing for the most part to the lower 
classes, Wesley always couched his 
sermons in the finest English! He 
never appealed to his audiences 
by descending to their intellectual 
levels or to the colloquialisms of 
their speech. His sermons are clear, 
direct, and terse; his style is pol- 
ished, even though it is also plain 
and chaste. 

He removed from his preaching 
vocabulary those “nice” technical 
and erudite words which, while 
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they might have impressed his 
hearers, would have obscured his 
meaning; and he presented his 
thought in a plain, sturdy English 
—always lifting his hearers to his 
own levels of speech and thought, 
rather than talking down to them. 

While he labored “to avoid all 
words which are not used in com- 
mon life,” he did not use slang or 
provincialisms to express his 
thought. Rather, he used short, 
clear Anglo-Saxon words, under- 
standable to his hearers. He neither 
spoke in the pedantic manner of a 
scholar nor yet in the intimate 
fashion of a man talking over a 
pot of beer. 

Thus Wesley rejected three pos- 
sible techniques for holding an 
audience: the use of uncommon, 
colorful language, the display of 
oratorical power, and the presenta- 
tion of entertaining or amusing il- 
lustrations and stories. 


ET US NOW turn to a more 

positive analysis of Wesley’s 
preaching strength. To begin with 
—and this fact is paramount in any 
adequate explanation of his pulpit 
power—John Wesley was a biblical 
preacher. He had a firm grasp on 
biblical doctrines and theology and 
he proclaimed biblical truth not 
only in clear understandable Eng- 
lish but also by an intelligent use 
of scriptural quotations. In the 
preface to Sermons on Several Oc- 
casions, Wesley marks this as his 
purpose in preaching. 
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In his famous sermon on “Justi- 
fication by Faith” there are over 
45 direct quotations from the Bible, 
and this number of biblical ref. 
erences in one sermon is not un- 
usually large. 

In emphasizing this aspect of 
Wesley’s ministry, I am not plead- 
ing for an indiscriminate use of 
biblical passages in preaching. | 
do not think that a man should 
splatter his sermons with scriptural 
references in the nonchalant way 
that he might pepper an egg. 

I am saying, however, that a 
preacher is called to explain what 
the Bible reveals about the great is- 
sues of life and death—about God, 
sin, redemption, immortality, eter- 
nal life. To this end he must be 
straightforward and honest, pos- 
sessing the courage to present bibli- 
cal truth even though it clashes with 
his own ideas on the subject or 
runs afoul of his congregation’s 
preconceived notions of religion. 
el am insisting, moreover, that 
when a man sets forth eternal truth 
by an intelligent use of the Bible, 
he is providing an important me- 
dium for the Holy Spirit to act 
upon the hearts of his listeners and 
to accomplish those miracles of 
conviction and conversion which 
result in a regenerated spirit. This 
discovery, I believe, is one of the 
great contributions to Christian 
preaching of the Wesleyan revival 
and the Lutheran reformation. 

‘ The word is a tool—a tool used 
by the Holy Spirit to accomplish 
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sle hearers. This, as preachers, we too 
© often forget. When our sermon is 
seemingly successful, we feel it is 






In- ; : 

due to the logical cogency of our 
of argument, or the ingenuity or 
d novelty of our presentation. It is 


of more likely that we preached the 
I Word of God directly, like a steel 
Id blade, and that the Holy Spirit 
id used this best Weapon in his armor 
ay | (© convict men of sin and right- 
, eousness and judgment. 


This Wesley always did. He had 


Z a comprehensive knowledge of the 
_ Bible and a fluent use of biblical 
1 truth. It is here that we find the 
a ultumate secret of his effectiveness. 
No other explanation of his preach- 
. ing power is adequate. No other 
explanation accounts for its tre- 
h mendous success. 
There are, however, other fac- 
7 tors which are important in any 
> | analysis of Wesley’s preaching. 
These include both the simplicity 
: and clarity of his message and the 
; personal, decisive character of his 
: appeal. 
. Wesley’s sermons are orderly, 
5 logical, and direct. They resemble 
f a windswept landscape, cleared of 
all luxuriant but distracting under- 
: growth, upon which his thoughts 
: stand out like widely-spaced trees, 
plain, stark, inevitable. One is 
l never in doubt as to Wesley’s mean- 


ing on any subject. He knows what 

) he wants to say and he says it. 
His messages, furthermore, con- 
tained a distinctly personal note, 
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and they were delivered with a 
profound sincerity which impressed 
each individual in his audience 
with the personal nature of their 
content. 

The fact is, no one could listen 
very long to Wesley’s preaching 
without being brought to a place 
of decision. Nor could one listen 
long without uncomfortably realiz- 
ing how far short he fell of the kind 
of Christian life God expected him 
to live. Wesley’s preaching drove 
home to his listeners that they were 
at a place of crisis in their lives 
and that it was a matter of life 
or death to them whether or not 
they decided for Christ. 

In his hands the Gospel became 
not merely a means for improving 
society or making bad men good 
and good men somewhat better. It 
became a boundary dividing men 
into two kingdoms, the saved and 
the lost; a rock splitting the river 
of humanity into two streams, 
those who possesed Christ and 
those who denied him. But above 
all, it became a dynamic, a power 
with the strength and the authotity 
to translate those who willed from 
the Kingdom of Darkness into the 
Kingdom of Light. It became the 
greatest creative force of the 18th 
century. 

A final significant truth about 
Wesley’s preaching is that it car- 
ried with it the glow of hope. 
Bishop McConnell has rightly said, 


Over all—I am speaking now of the 
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types of persons to whom Wesley 
most commonly preached—there was 
the cloud of tragedy. Life was hard 
without much to soften it. Into all 
this came the preaching of Wesley 
which, with all its acceptance by in- 
heritance of the stiff stuff of ortho- 
doxy, was full of hope and that, too, 
for every man. In the circumstances, 
the Gospel has never been more 
worthy of its title of good news than 
in the sermons of John Wesley. The 
deists of the age virtually said that 
there was no news from God; the 
sterner Calvinists made the Gospel 
bad news, except for themselves. It 
was the task of Wesley to convince 
the masses of his time that there was 
at hand news from God, and that the 
news was good, or better than deism 
or Calvinism. 


Thus his sermons are filled with 
comforting passages like this: 


This is “very full of comfort” to all 
self-destroyed, self-condemned sinners. 
That “whosoever believeth on Him 
shall not be ashamed: that the same 
Lord over all, is rich unto all that 
call upon Him.” Here is comfort, 
high as Heaven, stronger than death! 
What! Mercy for all? For Zaccheus, 
a public robber? For Mary Magde- 
lene, a common harlot? Methinks I 
hear one say, Then I, even I, may 
hope for mercy! And so thou mayest, 
thou afflicted one, whom none hath 
comforted! God will not cast out thy 
prayer. Nay, perhaps He may say the 
next hour, “Be of good cheer, thy 
sins are forgiven thee”; so forgiven, 
that they shall reign over thee no 
more; yea, and that “the Holy Spirit 
shall bear witness with thy spirit 
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that thou art a child of God.” O glad 
tidings! Tidings of great joy, which 
are sent unto all people! “Ho, every 
one that thirsteth, come ye to the 
waters: Come ye, and buy without 
money and without price.” Whatso. 
ever your sins be, “though red like 
crimson,” though more than the hairs 
of your head, “return ye unto the 
Lord, and He will have mercy upon 
you; and to our God, for He will 
abundantly pardon.” 


The glow of hope which radiates 
from this gracious invitation must 
have warmed the heart of each of 
his listeners. It came upon them like 
the glory of the morning sunrise 
after a night of cold, chilling rain. 

Finally, we must not forget that 
John Wesley was a man especially 
chosen by God for a peculiar task. 
Few men achieve what Wesley ac- 
complished, probably because few 
men are called to do what Wesley 
did. In him we see burning that 
divine fire which flames forth bril- 
liantly and inexplicably on the altar 
of some men’s lives to illuminate 
the great temple of humanity. We 
cannot explain men like this, ex- 
cept to say that in them the rays of 
divine revelation were, for a mo- 
ment, drawn to a focus, and were 
thus revealed to their own and suc- 
ceeding generations with a new and 
penetrating power. 

But while we cannot explain a 
man like Wesley, we can thank 
God for him and seek, in some 
small measure, to try to follow his 
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By G. S. THISTLETHWAITE 
Pastor, Methodist Church, Kahoka, Mo. 


(Note: 1 had some quizzical thoughts 
when the chairman of our annual 
horse show asked me to offer prayer. 
More such thoughts came one after- 
noon when our 12-year-old daughter 
announced, “Daddy, I won 50 cents 
today on the races.” What could I say 
to the Lord about such as that? This 
is what I did say; and the chairman, 
who has been an auctioneer for 40 
years, had a catch in his voice when 


he took my hand afterwards. G.S.T.) 


UR GOD, we are uncertain 
how you would have us pray. 

We ask thy blessing upon thy 
children who are gathered here to- 
night at this horse show. We ask 
thy blessing upon this occasion. 

We know how thy Son, who so 
loved all thy creatures, would thrill 
to the happy laughter of festive 
people and to the work of thy 
hands as shown in mare and stal- 
lion and foal, as well as animal 
strength and human artistry. 

Bless the mixed peoples of this 
week of activity—Caucasian, Ne- 
gro, Japanese, gypsy, Jew. Grant 
that this short week may be the 
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of closer ties, not looser; 
of lovelier souls, not more twisted. 

Gather up all the factors of this 


means of happier relations, 
strained; 


fair, dear heavenly Father—the 
crowds of townspeople, the hosts 
of farmers, the stirring motion of 
beautiful horses, the fellowship, the 
delights of popcorn and cotton 
candy, the mixed attractions of beer 
and bunco games, floating carnival 
rides and floating crap games, horse 
proprietors and horse pools, the hap- 
piness of success and the tragedy 
of failure. Gather them, heavenly 
Father, we implore thee, and so 
touch them with thy spirit that out 
of these mixed things of earth may 
come the sure things of heaven. 

Bless the men on the county fair 
board. Let them see the width and 
the depth of their influence in their 
community. Bless those whose skill 
has brought us entertainment dur- 
ing these days. Bless us all and 
sanctify our lives tonight, that we 
may honor thee tomorrow. 

In the name of thy Son, Jesus 
the Christ. Amen. 
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Pastor’s Study 


Dilemma on the Spiritual Front 


By EDITH-BRODSKY 


Lest Methodist ministers become 


smug in their busy-ness, 


look at the Jewish rabbis’ probtems. 


Condensed from the Congress Weekly 


(March 7, 1955) 
ELP WANTED: 


American 


Modern 
synagogue 
dynamic young leader ship. Out- 
standing public speaker, master of 
fund-raiser, adminis- 
trator, businessman, child guidance 
expert, marriage counselor, public 
relations practitioner, arbitrator, 
parliamentarian, spokesman for the 
Jews, and emissary to the Gentiles. 
Also, teacher, preacher, and spirit- 
ual leader. Send applications to Box 
000, Anytown, U.S.A. 


seeks 


ceremonies, 


If this ad appears to solicit 15 
professional men for hire, it had 
better be reread. What this syna- 
gogue wants is one (1) man—a 
rabbi. Happily, the ad is fiction. 
Unhappily, its substance is true, re- 


Edith Brodsky is a member of the 
staff of the Office of Jewish Informa- 


tion, American Jewish Congress. 
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flecting the situation in too many 
American Jewish communities to- 
day. Congregations, in seeking men 
to fill pulpits, tend increasingly to 
place first things last, valuing eX- 
pendable skills over non-expendable 
talents. 

At the same time, conscientious 
rabbis are discovering that dispen- 
sable duties are crowding out their 
indispensable task—spiritual leader- 
ship. They are deeply concerned. 
Sut the American Jewish commu- 
nity, which bears the primary re- 
sponsibility for creating the current 
dilemma, unwittingly continues to 
compound it. 

The fact is, as one contemplates 
the American Jewish scene today, 
that the term “spiritual leader,” as 
applied to our rabbis, may be i 
danger of becoming obsolete. Lad 
in the shuffle of urgent daily chores 
is the imperative, unassignable task 
of exercising this leadership and re- 
freshing its sources. 
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The question most frequently 
overheard at rabbinical conventions 
“But when do you find time to 
study?” This is not so much a 
genuine inquiry as it is a poignant 
complaint; and when rabbis pose it 
to their colleagues, with overtones 
of wistful anxiety, they do not ex- 
pect answers, only confirmation 
that their problem is universal. 

If every Jew in America were 
confidently secure in his faith and 
capable of finding his own way in 
our millennia-old ‘tradition, perhaps 
American Jewry might dispense 
with this hard-to-define function of 
“spiritual leadership.” Under such 
extraordinary circumstances, cur- 
rent efforts by some congregations 
“men of distinction” 
rather than men of learning might 
be forgiven, or at least tolerated. 

Jews are not secure, they are not 
knowledgeable, they are lost and 
groping. As a part of the so-called 
“religious revival” that is apparent 
throughout the country, new syna- 
each lovelier and costlier 
than the next, enhance the land- 
scape. Membership is growing; syn- 
agogue attendance inches up. Some 
observers see in all these manifesta- 
tions a healthy return to religion on 
the part of the “lost generation” 
and their offspring. Others, less op- 
timistic, attribute this upsurge not 
so much to genuine religious fervor 
as to the desire to conform to new 
patterns of living, the quest for 
recreation under congenial auspices, 
and other non-spiritual factors. 


to engage 


gogues, 
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Whatever the reasons are behind 
these developments, there is ample 
evidence of a quickening interest 
among American Jews in our re- 
ligious traditions. Minds that were 
shut tight during college days are 
showing signs of opening. Young 
children are drawing their parents 
into the learning process. And in 
their effort to set down firm roots 
in a fluctuating world, other Jews 
are being impelled to re-examine 
their own heritage. 

This is the extent of the chal- 
lenge. Obviously it cannot be met 
by superficial men of distinction, of 
whatever height; or by charm boys; 
or by glib be ack- slappers. 

The deeper the questions are 
nowadays, the more complex must 
be the answers; and the more com- 
plex the answers, the more search- 
ing and gifted the minds that sup- 
ply them. The times cry out for 
spiritual leadership of the highest 
order by men who recognize their 
responsibility to the Jewish people. 

The late Milton Steinberg, one of 
the greatest rabbis American Jewry 
has produced, defined this ‘basic 
function thus: “Rabbis are teachers 
of the tradition. They are gener- 
ally called on to discharge addi- 
tional functions as pastors, preach- 
ers, administrators, and communal 
leaders. But first, they are teachers. 
This is the essence of their being.” 

What are some of the pressures 
that interfere with the rabbi’s ful- 
filling his true function? An “in- 
vitation” (read, “command”) to ad- 
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dress a sisterhood luncheon. A 
“request” (read, “demand”) to sit 
in at a men’s club meeting. Will 
you preside at this or the other? 
Can you attend a fund-raising 
brunch and make the big pitch? 
Will you review a series of popular 
books? That synagogue across town 
had a big spread in yesterday’s 
paper. What can you do to match 
it? Will you phone 20 big givers 
and persuade them to increase their 
gifts? The congregation bulletin 
is dull; how about a good editorial ? 
Sammy wants to be an actor and 
we want him to be a doctor. Please 
talk to him. The Chamber of Com- 
merce needs a rabb: for an opening 
prayer. Station XYZ wants a 10- 
minute speech. And so on. 

Now, not all of these examples 
are outside the realm of the rabbi’s 
legitimate function. Counseling on 
human problems falls into the cate- 
gory of his pastoral work. But, be- 
yond impressing the Jewish point 
of view, should the rabbi be called 
in on specific problems that call for 
the experience and training of the 
social worker, the child guidance 
expert, the marriage or vocational 
counselor, the psychiatrist? 

While it might be very useful— 
and sometimes necessary—to attend 
meetings, brunches, bagel-dunk- 
ings, and kaffee klatches, at what 
point can the rabbi say “No!” with- 
out precipitating a crisis? News- 
paper publicity can be highly useful 
for raising the prestige of the syna- 
gogue or helping to build member- 
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ship, but should these tasks devolve 
on the rabbi? Can they be con- 
strued as spiritual leadership? 

In apportioning blame for the 
present dilemma, one must con- 
clude that the heaviest share falls 
perhaps upon the community. For 
it is the community which is the 
taskmaster, making insatiable de- 
mands upon one human being’s 
time and energies. It is the com- 
munity which has created the image 
of the “modern American rabbi” as 
a species of supersalesman devoted 
to building bigger and better syna- 
goguges, with bigger, although not 
necessarily better, memberships. 

“When a rabbi is driven to make 
salesmanship his career,” Rabbi 
David Polish once wrote, “he has 
no time, no energy, no spirit, no 
intelligence to be a rabbi in the 
classical sense.” 

Now if the community is to be 
accused of distorting the rabbi as 
spiritual guide, the rabbi, one must 
also conclude, cannot escape some 
portion of the blame for neglecting 
to educate his congregation to a 
sounder system of values, or for 
imperfectly conceiving and dis- 
charging his essential function. 
“The modern synagogue,” Rabbi 
Bamberger holds, “is to a great ex- 
tent the shadow of its rabbi.” 

Fair-minded observers agree that 
the rabbinate is a difficult profes- 
sion. The hours are long, the work 
is sensitive, and the strain on the 
rabbi’s nervous system is intense. 


The slightest error by the best of 
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rabbis (or their wives)—an unfor- 
tunate phrase, an omission of praise, 
a forgotten handshake or smile— 
may precipitate a deep crisis in the 
community. 

Because of the shortage of rabbis, 
teachers, and synagogue administra- 
tors, the rabbis have voluntarily as- 
sumed many chores that overtax 
their strength and, in some cases, 
their abilities. While some may be 
illequipped, by training or tem- 
perament, for their posts, the over- 
whelming majority are sincere. 


ABBIS, some are distressed to 
discover, are human beings. 
Despite insulation from worldly 
pressures, they are exposed, like 
everyone else, to a materialistic so- 
ciety which stresses dubious values. 
A series of questions then arises: 
The congregation president and 
board members have wall-to-wall 
carpeting and Cadillacs. Is the rabbi 
to be above wanting the same? Like 
his members, the rabbi has a family. 
Shall he not provide adequately for 
them? Successful business and pro- 
fessional men long ago discovered 
the value of publicity techniques. 
Shall the rabbi who pursues the 
American dream shun publicity? 
There are those who will argue 
that the rabbi should and must 
stand aloof from the temptations of 
ordinary men and remain as a rock 
of ethical and moral rectitude, an 
example for all to see. On the other 
hand, there are those who see the 
rabbi as a man, trying to get ahead 
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like everyone else, as free as the 
next to carve out some niche of se- 
curity. Then there are those in the 
middle who are sympathetic to the 
human goals involved, but who 
question the degree to which some 
rabbis may pursue them. 

No preceptive Jew, mindful of 
the crisis in which we find our- 
selves, can condone those men who 
have lost sight of their basic func- 
tion and who use the profession as 
a springboard for their own ambi- 
tions to acquire wealth, prestige, or 
power—or all three. Yet there are 
communities which tolerate, even 
admire, such behavior. Where shall 
blame for defunct spiritual leader- 
ship be placed? 

Trying to assess responsibility for 
the current dilemma, even after all 
of these factors have been ex- 
amined, is a somewhat fruitless 
task, however. In the last analysis, 
since the rabbi is responsible only 
to his synagogue board, the congre- 
gation will get the quality of leader- 
ship it deserves. And the rabbi who 
stresses what our tradition would 
view as “wrong” values will ulti- 
mately mold the kind of congtega- 
tion he deserves. The imperative 
problem remains: How to find the 
way out of the dilemma; how to 
create the conditions that will en- 
courage the type of spiritual leader- 
ship American Jewry so critically 
needs. Several steps are apparent. 

The American Jewish commu- 
nity must urgently be persuaded to 
relinquish its stereotype of the 
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“modern American Rabbi” (i.e. 
the supersalesman) and to gain a 
true perspective of the essential rab- 
binic function. As Rabbi Wolfe 
Kelman, executive secretary of the 
Rabbinical Assembly told his col- 
leagues at the 1953 convention of 
the group, “We must teach our 
congregations that a rabbi is not to 
be judged on the basis . . . of his 
youth or fund-raising experience or 
promotional ability or the number 
of people whom he can lure into 
the synagogue on Friday night un- 
der various pretexts, but rather that 
a rabbi should perhaps be judged 
by how many individuals he has 
taught how to pray or the number 
of young people in whom he has 
kindled a desire to study or the 
number of Jews he has persuaded 
to become Sabbath observers. . . .” 

Another resolution, which is long 
overdue, lies in training more rab- 
bis who have authentic equipment 
for their task. Practically speaking, 
the continuing shortage of rabbis 
places an impossible burden on the 
good men and protects those with 
lesser qualifications. A steady sup- 
ply of gifted men, whose quality of 
spiritual worth matches the esthetic 
and financial value of the nation’s 
new synagogues and temples, must 
be assured for the future. The rab- 
binical schools are endeavoring to 
provide the manpower, but they 
cannot do it alone. 

Many individual Jews and nu- 
merous Jewish organizations award 
college scholarships to deserving 
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high-school graduates. How many 
hold out scholarships for rabbinical 
schools? Applicants for rabbinical 
schools must now have a college de- 
gree. How many talented boys can 
afford to support themselves for an- 
other four or five years after they 
have finished college, while they 
pursue their rabbinic training? The 
major universities offer fellowship 
opportunities for graduates seeking 
their doctoral degrees. Similar op- 
portunities in our seminaries are 
woefully inadequate. 

Parents, educators and_ public 
figures have lately been examining 
the courses given at the nation’s 
schools with extraordinary—and at 
times, excessive—interest. Has the 
American Jewish community yet 
evinced any degree of curiosity in 
the curricula of our seminaries? 

These questions are by no means 
new. Jewish survivalists have been 
asking them for years. Leading lay 
and rabbinic personalities have 
been traveling about the country, 
warning incessantly of the spiritual 
crisis that is upon us. Whether the 
Jewish community is fully aware 
of this crisis may be a moot point. 
But one thing is certain: the same 
American Jewish community that 
has found the energy and the 
resources to save Jewish lives, to 
help build the Jewish homeland, 
and to alter the countryside with 
magnificent new structures can and 
must apply the vigor and intelli- 
gence to saving its heritage and se- 
curing its future. 
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Practical Parish 


Is The 
Methodist 
Chureh 






A PANEL 


Over Organized ? 


By MARCILE SIMM 
Member of the Wesley Methodist Church, 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


E OFTEN SPEAK with 
pride of the fact that ours 
is a highly organized church, and 
yet | wonder if that is an unmixed 
blessing. A layman may feel quite 
willing to accept the chairmanship 
of the Commission on Missions, for 
instance, until he discovers that by 
virtue of his office he automatically 
becomes a member of the Commis- 
sion on Stewardship and Finance 
and a member of the Commission 
on Membership and Evangelism, as 
well as a member of the official 
board. His duties, if he performs 
them conscientiously, take many 
hours a week. 
Few busy lay people have that 
kind of time. Most are working 
people, not retired. The chairman 
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of the missions commission, to con- 
tinue our illustration, is obligated 
to attend four meetings a month; 
and attending the meetings is only 
the beginning of a job that requires 
telephoning, letter-writing, and 
prayerful planning. 

The Woman’s Society of Chris- 
tian Service suffers from this same 
overlapping of responsibility. Sup- 
pose that I am asked to serve as 
secretary of Missionary Education 
and Service. I soon discover that, by 
virtue of my office, I am also on 
the society’s committee on program, 
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committee on finance, the executive 
committee, and I am, as well, a 
member of the Commission on 
Missions. 

Of course, I am not blind to the 
advantages of such a plan in the 
co-ordinating of the work of com- 
missions and committees, but I feel 
that our leaders find themselves so 
burdened with the many duties 
which grow out of one office that 


By HERBERT BARRETT 
A layman of Kenmore, N.Y. 


S A CHRISTIAN Church, we 
Methodists have a magnif- 
cent goal, but in pursuit of it, our 
Church sometimes seems to be 
emulating the man who “mounted 
his charger and rode off in all 
directions.” The vision of the 
kingdom of God has somehow be- 
come confused in a maze of boards, 
commissions, committees, planning 
conferences, progress reports, semi- 
annual meetings, departmental 
workshops, extra-special emphases, 
and with “weeks of,” and “four- 
year” plans. 

As one studies our Methodist 
plan of organization, both national 
and local, he is likely to see the 
various commissions and boards as 
logical and valuable. But some- 
where between the General Con- 
ference and the many pastors who 
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they cannot serve all of them well. 
Obviously, in the small church 
many responsibilities must be as- 
sumed by the few, but our present 
plan of organization places much of 
the work heavily on the few even 
in our larger churches. It is my 
opinion that we could alleviate 
some of our leadership recruitment 
difficulties by simplifying our or- 
ganizational structure. 





their 


don’t 
mail, the church has become over 
organized. 

Consider the special weeks and 
emphases (all very worthy) that a 
local church is asked to have. If 


in self-defense open 


any one church observed all, it 
would have few Sundays left to 
educate its members adequately in 
the Christian faith which underlies 
and presumably justifies all these 
special appeals. So each church ob- 
serves a few, but, in discarding the 
others, weakens its own respect for 
parts of the national program which 
can so easily be pushed aside. 
And how many more members 
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could an average church have, if its 
minister were able to spend more 
time in cultivation, rather than at- 
tending an endless series of com- 
mittee meetings, both local and 
conference? For that matter, how 
much more effective the administra- 
tion and leadership of the areas 
would be, if the bishops did not 
have to spend so much time on 
committee work, 

Some of the present complexity 
arises, | think, out of varied efforts 
to solve our financial problems. 
Every program is limited by the 
scarcity of money, so, many resort 
to special financial appeals. But no 
church-wide program has effective- 
ly met the problem of needed 
giving on the local church level. 
Some progressive churches have had 
the vision to group all their financial 
obligations and askings into one 
budget, then raise this in a single 
campaign. How much simpler and 
more effective this is! 

The 1952 General Conference 
approved a stewardship program 
for the Board of Lay Activities. 
Conference and district organiza- 
tions and programs were set up, 
and much money was spent on 
promotion. But in our General 
Conference not one church really 
used the plan. The complex organi- 
and promotional money 
were largely wasted. 

The reason for that failure sug- 
gests to me a second reason for 
the present over-organization of the 
Church. Not enough people in 
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positions of influence are willing 
to say “No.” The 1952-56 steward- 
ship campaign failed because 
stewardship was equated with 
money (despite all protestations to 
the contrary) and because the tithe 
was declared to be the minimum 
standard of giving. That one word 
insulted 95 per cent of our members 
by stating that their giving was 
below the minimum expected, 
when many of them thought they 
were doing well. But not enough 
people at that General Conference 
said “No, that statement is 
extreme. Let’s show all our people 
how to climb one step at a time 
in their conception of financial 
giving, and get every church sup- 
porting the plan.” 

Now, after four ineffective years, 
such a goal is being presented and 
is well received where adequately 
explained. But now, to dissociate 
stewardship from something ex- 
clusively financial, each church is 
asked to elect a director of steward- 
ship, separate from the Commission 
on Finance—which means more 
organization! 

This lack of a firm, “No” (re- 
peated many times) shows also in 
the flood of literature from the 
various church boards. Despite ef- 
forts at streamlining, pastoral waste- 
baskets are still overflowing with 
printed pieces—too many even to 
read, much less to use. 

As a district lay leader, I have 
received many pieces of church mail 
that did not even involve me. As 
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I view the matter, this could all 
have been consolidated into one 
fourth the output. I wonder who 
didn’t say “No,” especially when 
the Board of Lay Activities was 
running short of funds. 

It seems that when anyone sug- 
gests any new course of action 
within the church, others hesitate 
to oppose it, even if they are not 
particularly in favor. They may dis- 
like opposing because they do not 
want to be in the position of 
appearing to be against what is 


worthy in principle. Or, they don’t 
want to offend someone. Or, they 
vote without adequate thinking. 
So a new element of organization 
is added. 

We need a simplified sense of 
direction, an adequate financial 
program to simplify our financial 
affairs, plus the courage to say “No” 
to things which would dilute our 
concentration on our simplified 
goals. With these, we can cure our 
present organizational maze and 
confusion. 


By ROBERT W. MOON 
Pastor, First Methodist Church, 
San Leandro, Calif. 


N MY OPINION, “No.” 

In spite of our reputation for 
being highly organized, I must af- 
firm my conviction that there are 
not too many cogs in the machinery. 
Three factors have convinced me: 

We need the machinery to keep 
us from forgetting important 
things. 

Present-day society is complex. 
Interests are varied. Christian con- 
cerns are multiple. Because of these 
things, our Church has a many- 
sided program by which to minister 
to this complex culture. 

No one of us can, or cares to, 
participate in all of it. Yet all of it 
has value and significance. It is 
important for us to have a repre- 
sentative at the United Nations, 
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even though we cannot be there 


ourselves. It is essential to have 
someone working continually on 
more effective teaching materials. 
It is necessary to have someone 
clarifying and raising the standards 
for seminary training. It is vital to 
have someone doing missionary 
work among the Italians of San 
Francisco and the slums of New 
York. Because we have the machin- 
ery for these and other essential 
functions, the work goes on whether 
we are pushing it or not. 
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It is true that special Sunday em- 
phases are often a nuisance for 
pastors and people. It is easy to 
shrug off the work of the Board 
of Temperance as someone else’s 
concern. The Board of Evangelism 
sometimes seems to lose touch with 
our current culture. Yet, these 
agencies remind us of an important 
part of our church’s ministry. Often 
they reach us where we need to be 
reached and touched. Without 
some of this machinery the Church 
can easily become local and pro- 
vincial in its thinking. 

We need the machinery to turn 
to for guidance and help in un- 
usual situations. 

The Discipline is a big book with 
a severe-sounding name. Yet, again 
and again, it has proved to be a 
very present help in time of trouble. 

Here is a church which needs to 
mortgage its property in order to 
borrow money. Here are some peo- 
ple who want to start a new church 
in a new community. Here is an 
oficial board wondering about the 
committee structure necessary to 
get a particular job done. Here is a 
district superintendent concerned 
about a minister who, for his own 
glory, is trying to make a Methodist 
Church into a “community church.” 

These are unusual situations. Yet, 
when we turn to the Discipline, 
we discover that someone has faced 
these problems before. Simple para- 
graphs born out of great experience 
are here to guide us step by step 
down an unfamiliar path. Though 
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some of the cogs often look clogs, 
almost invariably we discover that 
they are there to guarantee the in- 
tegrity and the stability of the 
Church. 

We need the machinery to pro- 
tect our freedom while encouraging 
the stability of the Church. 

The orderliness and the flexibility 
of The Methodist Church is a very 
precious thing. It is difficult for 
outsiders to understand how, with 
a set of by-laws as elaborate as the 
Discipline, there can be freedom 
and flexibility in our organization. 
Yet it is a fact. The Discipline 
exists to protect our flexibility. As 
we do things “decently and in or- 
der,” we make freedom possible. 
The freedom of The Methodist 
Church is one of our great joys. 

Since we do have a great deal 
of helpful machinery here, we must 
be constantly on guard to see that 
major efforts are not devoted to 
oiling machinery and nothing else. 





“Daddy's in there now, working on 
his sermon for next Sunday.” 
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Practical Parish 


When staff members 


use a handy form like this 


HE WEEKLY bulletin is a 

cheerful chore for us. The 
church secretary is always in her 
best humor on Friday, and the 
reason is not far to seek. We have 
a workable system of co-operation 
in accumulating the information 
for the Sunday bulletin. 

On Friday, the come-so-often day 
for mimeographing the bulletin, we 
once had hours of desperation and 
delay because the bulletin informa- 
tion was not in hand. 

Now, however, it is not the same. 
The pastor, choir director, organist, 
and church secretary agree that 
Friday is the most cheerful day of 
the week—since we have developed 
a method of accumulating the nec- 
essary information for mimeo- 
graphing the Sunday bulletin. 

Together, we have prepared a 
“work sheet” on which all bulletin 
information is collected. (See the 
illustrations.) 

On Monday, the work sheet be- 
gins its rounds with the pastor. He 
types in his sermon topics, Scrip- 


Asbury Lenox is pastor of the First 
Methodist Church in Navasota, Tex. 
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they will find their 


By ASBURY LENOX 





ture lessons, responsive reading, the 
hymns which complement the ser- 
mon theme, and perhaps a special 
announcement. 

All during the week, the church 
secretary keeps this work sheet in 
a designated place to note any in- 
formation as it is given to the 
church office. 

At choir rehearsals, the work 
sheet is given to the choir director. 
He includes the special music 
(titles and authors), names of per- 
sons who have solo parts, choral in- 
troit and responses, and lists the 
rehearsal dates and hours for next 
week. 

He gives the work sheet to the 
organist. The organist lists the titles 
and authors of his selections for the 
coming Sunday, and he returns the 
work sheet to the choir director. 
Then it is placed on the church 
secretary's desk. 

On Friday morning, there it is— 
all of it—together, and in one place. 
After adding a few last minute an- 
nouncements from the church cal- 
endar, the secretary is ready to go 
to work. And how pleasant her 
work is. 
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Music 


By HOWARD L. STIMMEL 







The Kind of Organ You Need 


Can it produce the type of music 


a church ought to heavr? 


That is the basic question. 


S WE BUILD new churches 
and remodel old 
question comes up, what shall we 
do about the church organ? As 
both a pastor and an organist, | 
have thought much about this prob- 
lem and have some suggestions 
which have grown out of several 


ones, the 


experiences. 

On Organs and Organ-Building 
is the title of a chapter in Albert 
Schweitzer’s Out of My Life and 
Thought (Henry Holt, $4.) and it 
will repay reading by any pastor 
who is wondering what he might 
do. Then, there is a statement on 
The Church Organ prepared by a 
committee in the Department of 
Worship and the Arts, National 
Council of Churches. This  state- 
ment was published in the March, 
1958 issue of The Pulpit. Besides, 
William Harrison Barnes has in 
The Contemporary American Or- 
gan (Fischer, out of print) a de- 
tailed illustrated statement. 


Howard L. Stimmel, First Meth- 
odist Church, Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 
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Suppose the church already has 
an old pipe organ. It may be satis- 
factory for various reasons, and the 
question the pastor and committee 
face is whether to rebuild the old 


organ or get a new one. 

This situation calls for answers 
to several questions: Basically how 
good is the old organ? Does it have 
adequate pipes? Are they of good 
quality? Is the tonal balance good? 

If all answers are “yes,” the 
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trouble may be that the plaving 
mechanism is old er worn out. The 
organ is worth rebuilding. A new 
console and a modern type of action 
may bring it to life, giving bril- 
liancy and variety of tone. 

There are, of course, reputable 
concerns that do a good job of re- 
building old organs. One needs to 
examine carefully the specifications 
that are offered, comparing them 
with the specifications of the organ 
as it stands. Most musical laymen 
can easily be fooled when it comes 
to interpreting a set of organ speci- 
fications. Ask someone who is an 
expert to make a careful examina- 
tion. Actually, there are organ re- 
builders who will steal pipes while 
working on an old organ. 


UT SUPPOSE a new organ 

seems to be called for. The 
organ committee will have to de- 
cide: Shall we have a pipe or an 
electronic organ. 

The statement by the committee 
mentioned above includes this ob- 
servation: “It is the conviction of 
the Commission on Music, sup- 
ported by the great majority of pro- 
fessionally trained musicians, that 
electronic organs cannot be con- 
sidered the tonal equivalent of pipe 
organs. A much better investment 
for the smaller church is a more 
modest pipe organ. An instrument, 
of genuine artistic merit, with 
minimum of five stops playable 
from one or two manuals and 


pedal, can be built to fulfill all the 
62 


essential requirements of worship.” 

If a church has plenty of money 
o spend on the original installa- 
tion, if adequate repair service is 
quickly accessible, and if a church 
is willing to spend all it takes to 
keep a modern pipe organ in top 
condition, there should be no hes- 
itancy about getting a new organ, 
Considerations of space and equable 
temperatures in the church build- 
ing are also a part of the matter 
which must be considered in mak- 
ing a decision. 

As for the small instruments to 
which the quoted paragraph refers, 
I have given recitals on some of 
them. They are lovely instruments 
so far as they go, but they are so 
woefully restricted in volume and 
variety of tone that an organist feels 
greatly handicapped. If by “all the 
essential requirements of worship” 
one means accompanying congrega- 
tional and choir singing, that is one 
thing. If one wants to include in 
the church’s ministry of music a 
variety of the rich resources avail- 
able in organ literature, that is 
something else. 

Whether all good church musi- 
cians like it or not, electronic or- 
gans of various kinds are here to 
stay. They are being used and will 
be used increasingly in a large num- 
ber of churches. From an organist’s 
viewpoint I find it hard to admit 
that an electronic organ can give 
satisfactory results. But, in playing 
some of them, I have had more 
musical satisfaction than I have 
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found in a good many pipe organs. 

I do not hold to the idea that an 
electronic organ must sound ex- 
actly like a pipe organ. The blind- 
fold test is not necessarily the de- 
cisive one for there is more than 
one good kind of organ sound. The 
basic question for any church to ask 
is this: Is this particular organ 
(either pipe or electronic) capable 
of producing the kind of music we 
ought to have in our church? 

If the decision is in favor of an 
electronic instrument, by all means 
let there be a console equipped with 
61 keys at each manual, 32 keys on 
the pedal board, and general con- 
formity to the specifications pre- 
scribed by the American Guild of 
Organists. 

Some churches that already have 
a good pipe organ in the main 
church are finding it desirable to 
have an electronic organ as a sec- 
ond instrument in the chapel 
church school for use in worship, 
for choir practice, and for organ 
practice. 

Now, let us turn to the possibility 
in which the decision is for a new 
pipe organ. The committee’s state- 
ment, already quoted, has some 
pertinent words at this point: “The 
organ pipes require a location in 
the church where their sounds can 
travel unhindered in three direc- 
tions. An organ sounds best when 
it is placed at some height against 
a wall inside the church proper. An 
ideal location for practical, liturgi- 
cal, and acoustical reasons is the 
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center of the rear gallery. Although 
less than ideal, the organ can stand 
against or be suspended from a side 
wall. “Neither the organ nor the 
choir should ever obstruct direct 
access of the congregation or pastor 
to an altar or communion table. 
The pipes should never occupy a 
chamber room or space outside the 
body of the church.” 

A further paragraph in the state- 
ment makes helpful suggestions as 
to the design and tonal character 
of the various sections of the or- 
gan. All of the staples of organ tone 
should be provided for before any 
frills like vox humana, chimes, or 
harp are considered. The sound ot 
a pipe organ is spoiled in certain 
churches because the pipes are 
crowded into too small a space, 
acoustical materials deaden the nec- 
essary reverberation of the organ 
tones, or a heavy curtain is hung in 
front of the organ. 

Now a word of comment on a 
significant contemporary develop- 
ment in the art of the organ. In re- 
cent years we have witnessed a 
turning away from the so-called 
romantic school of organ music and 
a revival of interest in the baroque 
organ and its music. Organists are 
not only playing more music by 
Bach, but also more music by his 
contemporaries and precursors such 
as Frescobaldi, Pachelbel, Buxte- 
hude, and others. This recovery is 
due in part to the artistic labors of 
Dr. Albert Schweitzer. 
is there more interest 
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Not only 








in 17th and 18th century organ 
music, but also there is a revival of 
interest in the kind of organs on 
which this music was first played. 
New baroque style organs are being 
built, and old romantic organs are 
being remodeled to give them a 
baroque character. 

At the risk of incurring the cen- 
sure of baroque enthusiasts, I would 
say that this is not a wise procedure 
for most Protestant churches simply 


because the work of the organ 
should not be restricted to the 


limitations of what was possible on 
17th and 18th century instruments. 

Creative artists in every realm 
always have to accommodate them- 
selves to the physical limitations 
of their media. There are swings of 
the pendulum and even fads in 
church music just as there are such 
things in architecture and theology. 
Church organs should be built so 
that competent organists can play 
with good effect not only music of 
the composers which I have men- 
tioned, but also the music of Saint- 
Saens, Guilmant, Franck, Widor, 


To Solve a Mystery 





Vierne, and others who. have writ- 
ten music of a high order suitable 
for various church occasions. 

One further word. In the selec- 
tion of organ committees in the 
church, it is more important to have 
on those committees persons of 
good sense and sound musical 
judgment than to include the 
wealthiest persons in the con- 
stituency or the biggest business 
man. Such committees would do 
well to consult at least two com- 
petent organists. 

Beware of following uncritically 
the judgment of a musician who is 
“hipped” on some particular school 
or style of organ music. Dr. 
Schweitzer has voiced the feeling 
of many others in this department 
of church life: “The work and 
worry that fell to my lot through 
the practical interest I took in organ 
building, made me sometimes wish 
that I had never troubled myself 
about it, but if I do not give it up, 
the reason is that the struggle for 
the good organ is to me a part of 
the struggle for truth.” 






Will you, as pastor, help Tue New Curistian Apvocare, in co-opera- 
tion with the Department of Ministerial Education, Board of Education, 
solve a mystery? You can guess what it is from these questions: 

How many candidates for the ministry has your present church sent 
from its membership during the last 10 years? 


How many went to seminary? 


How many have become members of Methodist annual conferences? 

Does your church have an organized program for enlistment? 

Please send replies by June 15 to the editors, THe New Curtstian 
ApvocaTeE, 740 Rush Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 
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table 
cc T INTO- THE ACT... 
have 
;a By FLETCHER D. SLATER 
pr HERE is a popular superstition that a discussion leader ought to 
con- stay out of the discussion entirely, be completely impersonal, and 
ness } “draw out” the members while refusing to express an opinion. 

do I think this is a grave error, except where he is only a moderator or 
om- chairman of a large group. 

In intimate discussion groups, the leader is simply one of the group 
ally fitted by experience or background to lend a stabilizing element to 
O Is the discussion. Maybe he has special knowledge in the field. Maybe he 
ool is by nature thoughtful or incisive or brilliant or discerning. 

Dr. A skillful leader I know sometimes disagrees with other participants. 
ing She says: “I see what you mean. Could it also be true that . . .” Or: 
nd “Now, that’s interesting. With me, I’ve found it a little different. . . .” 
igh And if expanding on a thought already expressed, she did it by 
ran saying, “You're right” and then repeating some of the key words of 
ish the other’s point. (What a tacit compliment it is to hear our own words 
elf repeated and agreed with!) Then she went on to add her own ideas. 

Ip, Whether for or against, though, she gave complete dignity to each 
for group member’s views—but she didn’t keep quiet. She was a natural, 
of alert, participating member of the group. The success of the group was 


due in part to her readiness to be a member as well as a leader. 

A leader is human. Whenever as a leader I keep myself out of a 
discussion in which I am interested, letting the others do all the talking, 
I find that my energy mobilizes as anger. I want to talk as much as 
the others. But I won’t let myself; so I get “mad.” This, I’m sure, impairs 
my usefulness both as discussion leader and as a member of the group. 

So, for a natural and worthwhile discussion, by all means you, as 
leader, should feel as free to get into the act as any other member of 
the group. It works best. Should you pre-empt more than your share of 
the time, you may rely on the democratic process to pull you back into 






line. The real danger, as I see it, is that you lean over backward and 






stay out of the discussion. 
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HE POPULAR DIVIDED 
chancel, though beautiful, has 
created “problems” for Methodists. 
Only a score of years ago Meth- 
odists would not place a cross in 
the church or on the spire. We 
wanted to avoid every semblance of 
idol worship. The pulpit was high 
and in the center. At the foot of 


Charles Wesley Lee is pastor of Hill- 
side Methodist Church in New Hyde 
Park, New York. 
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By CHARLES WESLEY LEE 


Four years of study and 


discussion resulted in 


some creative solutions. 


the pulpit we set the communion 
table. It was not because they 
“looked nice” that way, but be- 
cause they stood for something dear 
to the heart of the Reformation— 
and Methodists in particular. 
The pulpit was prominent be- 
cause from it the Bible was read, 
and Bible-centered preaching really 
stirred every Christian who looked 
upon the Bible as containing the 
Word of God. 
The communion table was at the 
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foot of the pulpit in order to bring 
the Lord’s Supper to the floor level 
of the congregation. It was a “fel- 
lowship of disciples” in which all 
participated, to which every sinner 
was welcome and from which no 
person could bar access. 

Now, the divided chancel is ac- 
ceptable. The cross is the center of 
worship. For very good reason, too. 
Many a preacher, finding himself 
high and lifted up to the center of 
attention, has yielded to the temp- 
tation of being “boss-man.” In- 
creasing numbers of people also 
took the comfortable solution of 
letting the preacher make their de- 
cisions: cheering approval or snip- 
ing criticism at what he did or did 
not do. 

The cross in ‘the center is the 
necessary reminder that Christ is 
the head of his Church—and no 
mere person can replace him. It is 
only right that the pulpit take a 
side position secondary to the cross. 

In doing this, however, we have 
moved the communion table to the 
wall of the chancel, put it on a plat- 
form, decorated it with flowers and 
candles, and even  thoughtlessly 
placed offering plates on it because 
there was no other place for them. 
Soon we referred to it as an “altar.” 
The minister faced it, turning his 
back upon the people. He muttered 
trite phrases about making an of- 
fering to the Lord, as if good deeds 
or dollars could buy the mercy of 
God! 

Is it any wonder that some Prot- 
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estants begin to wonder what we 
believe and what we stand for? The 
symbolism is clouded, and what we 
do is stranger to the voice within. 

Finally, the divided chancel has 
separated the choir, has concealed 
the organist from full view of the 
choristers, and has resulted in a 
battery of mirrors and sometimes a 
separate director to stand out in 
front waving his arms as if a con- 
cert were being staged—almost in- 
viting the congregation to applaud 
at the conclusion of the number. 

Christ the center of worship! It is 
difficult to convince a prima donna 
that this is so. 


UR CHURCH, consecrated 

within the past year, went 
through four years of discussion 
and turmoil over these “problems” 
for Methodists. We came up with 
some solutions. 

We selected a 13-foot wooden 
cross large enough to dominate the 
chancel wall. We left this wall solid 
brick with no “pretty” dossal cloth 
to detract, just a break in the wall 
eight feet wide to give vertical lines 
to uplift the worshipers. 

We placed the pulpit to the side 
but built no lectern opposite. The 
Bible is read from the pulpit to ac- 
cent Bible-centered preaching. 

To balance the pulpit is a match- 
ing screen with built-in baptismal 
font. Behind this screen, on the 
floor level, is the organ console with 
organist facing the choir, in full 
view of all choristers but concealed 
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from the congregation. Directing 
cannot detract from the central 
place of the cross in our worship. 

We have a retable, or gradin, 
fastened to the chancel wall beneath 
the cross on which to place the 
flowers, the candles, and an open 
Bible. The movable communion 
table rests under this shelf except 
when the Lord’s Supper is served. 
For communion services the table 
is placed at the foot of the chancel 
steps, on the floor level, near the 
fellowship of the congregation and 
communicants. No more must the 
minister turn his back to the people; 
he becomes a servant of Christ 
administering the Sacrament. 

The communion rail stretches 
across the entire width of the 
church, with two 3-foot and one 5- 
foot prie dieux, or prayer desks, 
to close the side and center aisle. 
The prie dieu has a built-in shelf 
below the arm rest. On other than 
communion days this desk stands 
at the foot of the chancel steps. The 
offering plates are stored here and, 
when filled with offering enve- 
lopes, are returned to this shelf by 
the ushers assisted by the minister. 
On communion days when the 
table is not under the gradin, the 
offering pilates are carried to the 


Be ye our angel unawares!” 


Welcome Friend 
“If after kirk ye bide a wee, There’s some would like to speak to ye. 
If after kirk ye rise and flee, We'll all seem cold and stiff to ye. 

The one that’s in the seat with ye, Is stranger here than ye, maybe. 
All here have got their fears and cares; Add your soul unto our prayers. 


Pre 


chancel wall and placed beside the 
candles and flowers; but the setting 
bears no resemblance to an altar, 
There are additional advantages 
that have nothing to do with the 
central purposes described here. For 
instance, there are no windows be 
hind or near the cross through 
which the sun may glare. Where 
such windows exist, sooner or later 
they must be curtained, draped, or 













subdued. The prie dieu, being ' 
movable and self-supporting, is car- 
ried on to the chancel platform for 
wedding couples to kneel on for 





The Lord’s Prayer. 

We may make the cross so prom- 
inent that some look on it as an 
idol: They may use it as a fetish to 
convey power in itself, look up on 
it as something beautiful to behold, 
or a beautiful design in silver or 
gold to be worn about the neck or 
on a watch fob. If we keep remind- 
ing ourselves of this danger, if we 
resist every effort to commercialize 
and cheapen the sanctity of the 
symbol of the cross, we can avoid 
“making any graven images.” We 
can use the cross exclusively for the 
worship of God in Christ. 

We have not solved the whole 
problem, but we have made some 
steps in the right direction. 


—— 





















—From an Old Scottish Kirk. 
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E PREACHERS often talk 

about the power of the 
tongue to hurt people. But the 
tongue also has the power to help 
them. The power of life, as well as 
the power of death, is in the 
tongue. 

If we are ethically bound to keep 
from speaking words that hurt, we 
are morally bound to speak words 
that help. Sometimes our silence 
is as damning as anything we 
might say. There are wrongs which 
need to be righted. There are times 
when to keep silent amounts to 
giving our approval. There are 
great and good causes which need 
the voices of right-minded people. 
There are glad tidings which men 
need to hear. 

I. The word that helps is more 
than a matter of grammar; it is a 
matter of character. The word that 
helps is more than the politician’s 
glad hand, big smile, and trumped- 
up interest in the welfare of your 
wife and children. It is more than 
the studied practice of handing out 
superficial compliments in order to 
win friends or influence people. The 
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‘SERMON The Power of the Tongue 
: 


Text: Proverbs 25:11 


The preacher of this sermon had been 
pastor of his church for nine years. 
Much traveled, having preached for a 
time abroad, he has also written nu- 
merous articles for various church pub- 
lications. 

Ministers are invited to send in their 
manuscripts for appraisal in these 
columns. 

Sermon abstracts will be printed with- 
out names of the preachers. But com- 
ments and criticisms by teachers of 
homiletics and other specialists in 
preaching will be identified. 

Usually, these will be digests of ser- 
mons, not the full texts, but we trust 
that this will be helpful in making 
Methodist ministers, long known as 
good preachers, into better ones. 

—Editors. 


so-called “good word” can be very 
hollow. 

We all know that some compli- 
mentary words leave us cold. Even 
friendliness can be overdone. On 
the other hand, who among us has 
not had a compliment or a word 
of encouragment from some one 
to whom we responded with deep 
affection: “I would rather have that 
from you than from any one | 
know.” It helped us because we 
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knew that it was genuinely sincere. 

The word that helps must grow 
out of a sincerity of purpose and a 
heart of love. One must be gen- 
uinely interested in others, if he is 
to impart the life- giving word to 
them. A lack of sincerity destroys 
any help our words might intend 
to give. 

II. a. The “word fitly spoken” 
is not always one of praise or com- 
mendation: it may be one of cor- 
rection. It could very well be a word 
of reproof. He is a wise man who 
knows how to administer reproof: 
and he is indeed wise who profits 
by reproof. The writer of Proverbs 
says: “Reprove a wise man, and he 
will love you . . . He who ignores 
instruction despises himself.” 

When rebuke or reproof is of- 
fered in the right spirit, it often 
has good effects. A man told me 
about a friend with whom he grew 
up, but who had succumbed to 
drink. Every time they met the 
drunkard would ask for help. 

One day my friend took him to 
task for the way he was living and 
told him that, if he wanted help, 
he must also help himself. He 
tried to appeal to the man’s better 


self, reminding him of his fine 
family and early happy _back- 
ground. 


A few months later he met the 
friend on the street and hardly 
knew him because of the change. 
He was neatly dressed and clean 
shaven. He also had a good job. 
Perhaps it was all because a friend 
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had reproved him for the way he 
was living. 

b. The word that helps may be 
a word of caution. I have been 
greatly helped many times by 
friends who were interested enough 
to speak a word of warning about 
something I was doing. A real 
friend can come and say: “You 
know I am interested in you per- 
sonally and I am interested in your 
success. I am able to look at this 
matter a little more objectively 
than you are because you are so 
close to it. I just want to suggest 
that you may be making a mistake 
in this or that, and, if you will do 
it differently, you may have better 
results.” 

Praise sometimes may do more 
harm than good. The word that 
helps is not always a word of praise 
or commendation. Many of us may 
allow praise to go to our heads. 

I have a friend who does not 
know how to receive a compliment. 
When complimented about some- 
thing he has done, he uses it as 
a springboard to dive into compli- 
menting himself. Rather than ap- 
preciating the good thing you said 
about him, he does not want you 
to overlook these other fine things 
to his credit. 

c. The word that helps may be 
one of appreciation. This is the 
word that we so often fail to speak. 
We may appreciate the work others 
do, but we fail to tell them; and 
the “fit word” goes unsaid. 

In the church there are many 
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who will work unselfishly without 
monetary remuneration. They do 
not have to. It would be easier not 
to do it. They voluntarily give their 
time and effort. Now, how many 
of us have made it a point to go 
to these persons with a word of 
appreciation ? 

Not only is a word of apprecia- 
tion in order for those who work 
voluntarily, but also for those who 
serve us in the work they do for 
a living. Every day each of us is 
served by many people. There are 
newsboys, milkmen, postmen, trans- 
portation and public service persons, 
policemen. It is not enough that 
they draw pay for these services. 
They need another kind of “pay” 
which cannot be measured in dol- 
lars and cents—words of apprecia- 
tion which give a sense of dignity 
and worth to their lives. 

d. The most needed “word fitly 
spoken” is the one that helps to 
put men on their feet when they 
are walking in slippery places. If 
any generation ever needed that 
word, ours does. 

Life for some is like a jaded 
horse flogged by a brutal rider. Our 
world is full of defeated souls. 
Many of them live in good houses, 
wear good clothes, and are accept- 
able in society, but inwardly they 
are confused and beaten. Life is a 
sort of make-believe. Sometime life 
will cave in. They need to hear 
some words that will put them on 
their feet. You may have that word. 

Among the many beautiful 
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stories told about Tolstoi is this 
one. He was going down a street 
one day when a beggar accosted 
him. The great apostle of Christian 
brotherhood said: “Do not be angry 
with me, my brother, I have noth- 
ing to give you.” The beggar’s face 
lighted up, and he whispered in 
reply: “But you called me brother 
—that is a great gift.” 

Cardinal Newman was passing 
through certain coal-mining com- 
munities in England where people 
were happy, the women neatly 
dressed, and the villages clean. He 
asked a villager: “Why is it that 
this village is so clean and every- 
thing so well taken care of? How 
do you account for it when other 
English villages are dirty and the 
people so slovenly?” 

The villager replied: “It is be- 
cause several years ago a man by 
the name of John Wesley passed 
through this village.” John Wesley 
had passed through with a word 
of hope and salvation. 

At the end of a long ministry, 
Theodore Parker said that if he 
had his ministry to live over he 
would preach more to broken 
hearts. That is a ministry that be- 
longs not only to the pulpit but to 
all of us. 

When Tennyson complimented 
him, the young Rudyard Kipling 
replied: “When the private in the 
ranks is praised by the general, he 
cannot presume to thank him; but 
he fights the better the next day.” 
The encouraging word puts iron 
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into our souls. We are more de- 
termined to be worthy of the trust. 

Conclusion: We never know the 
far-reaching influence of that kind 
and encouraging word. 


COMMENTS 
By James T. CLELAND, 
dean of the Chapel, Duke University. 


HIS is the kind of sermon 

which in a vague, general way 
is so acceptable to a congregation 
that, without any hint of either 
sarcasm or white- lying, the hearer 
remarks to the minister, “Thank 
you for a helpful sermon.” 

It is a mild piece of work, not 
particularly original, yet with a 
feeling for oral style. It is harmless 
preaching, an average diet for the 


average listener. If the pulpiteer has 
a good voice and is a conscientious 


pastor, he can get away with this 
Sunday by Sunday without much 
repercussion. This sermon may have 
“heard” well. 

But when one analyzes the dis- 
course under the white light of 
homiletical theory, then the result 
is quite shocking. The text is an- 
nounced, but never exegeted nor ex- 
pounded. Four words are pulled 
out of it—“A word fitly spoken” 
—otherwise, Proverbs 25:11 is ig- 
nored. The preacher does not even 
depart from it. He proclaims it and 
silences it. 

From one point of view, he was 
wise. It is an unfathomable text, 
as one can see from a quite cursory 
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reading of the exegesis on it in 
The Interpreter’s Bible, 1V, 924, 
For example, “A difficult verse .., 
Fitly: The Hebrew word is un. 
known... Apples of gold: The 
meaning is not certain .. . Pictures: 
Another difficult word . ies 

Now why would anyone choose 
as puzzling a text as that? Perhaps 
there are two reasons. It is “normal” 
to use a text, for that gives an odor 
of sanctity to the sermon. Besides, 
“a word fitly spoken” is a good 
primer for the preacher’s own ser- 
monic pump. 

Such a cavalier treatment of the 
text is not biblical preaching, except 
by accident or by the fact that the 
minister’s whole outlook is  satu- 
rated with the Scripture. There is 
always a frown in my mind when 
a text is neither elucidated in its 
own setting nor developed as an 
eternal truth. And think of this: 
God or Jesus Christ is never re- 
ferred to even once throughout this 
address. How is such an omission 
justified in a sermon? 

There is no structure to help us 
follow the points. At first I thought 
it was a five-point sermon: the 
word fitly spoken is sincere, reprov- 
ing, cautioning, appreciative, and 
encouraging. Then I realized that 
it was probably a two-point sermon 
with four sub-points in the second 
part. 

The word must be sincere; that 
is the sine qua non. Granted that, 
it may then be one of reproof, 
caution, appreciation, or encourage- 
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ment. But why should a Christian’s 
word be sincere? Here there should 
be a vertical reference to God's 
character or Jesus’ behavior. Such 
a connection authenticates the valid 
demand for sincerity. But there is 
no explicit divine reference in this 
talk. 

The illustrative material is spotty. 
It is generally particular in the 
first major point. The long story 
in II a (reproof) is spoiled by the 
honest but devastating admission 
of “Perhaps”! (4:17.) Again it is 
vague in II b (caution) and c 
(appreciation). Moreover, “fitly” 
(6:9) is not an adjective. To make 
up for this dearth, there are four 
pieces of support material in II b 
(encouragement), but not one is 
from the 20th century or linked 
with any local situation. 

The style is oral. The sentences 
are short, easily spoken, under- 
standable. There is a nice feeling 
for balance; e.g., “The word that 
helps is more than a matter of 
grammar; it is a matter of char- 
acter.” (1:25-2:2). Yet, is “gram- 
mar” the word really desired? 

There is the rhythm of repeti- 
tion; e.g., 1:17-24, with the recur- 
rence of “There are.” Yet style 





alone will not make a sermon good, 
though it is a plus. 

What can be done to redeem this 
sermon? The basic idea is sound: 
the power of words to steady a 
person. But this preacher did not 
spend long enough at his desk, 
thinking, meditating, wrestling 
with his idea. 

Who typifies sincerity? Jesus? 
Good. Is there anyone to whom he 
spoke in terms of the sub-points 
under II? What about Peter? Re- 
proving (after Caesarea Phillipi); 
cautioning (on the seashore after 
the Resurrection); appreciative (at 
Caesarea Phillipi); encouraging 
(after the Last Supper). Of course, 
this approach would be valid only 
if there are Peters and Mrs. Peters 
in the congregation! But, it would 
give an authority (that of Jesus) 
to words fitly spoken. 

There are still other matters for 
discussion: Are there too many sub- 
points? Is the conclusion climac- 
tic? Will sincerity alone tell us 
when to reprove or encourage? 

The above criticisms may seem 
harsh, though that is not their in- 
tent. The job given me was a ‘post- 
mortem, and these are very objec- 
tive findings. 


The Right Answer 


“What is the appropriate response?” Or, with a quick prayer I can 
say, “Help me, God, to keep this straight—it is too much for me!” And 
lo! the violence has melted away—that divine spirit of loving-kindness, 
that compassionate God of Love is able to turn anger into understanding 


and rage into creative action. 
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—Racner R. Capsury in Friends Journal, March 1, 1958. 
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Pastoral Care 


How 


Intercessory 
Prayer 
Helps 


Y DEFINITION, the Chris- 

tian minister is a minister of 
intercession, if by “Christian” we 
mean a person who has been recon- 
ciled to God through Jesus Christ. 
For when we are truly reconciled 
to God, we enter into a new kind 
of loving relationship with others, 
a relationship which increasingly 
finds expression in prayer in his 
behalf. A Christian minister is 
simply a person whose experience 
of reconciliation has been so real 
that he gives himself completely in 
attempting to seek, to save, and to 
serve. In such a calling intercession 
occupies a place at the center. 


Edward W. Bauman is chaplain of 
American 
D.C., and author of Intercessory 
Prayer (Westminster Press, 1958). 
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University, Washington, 


Through prayer disciplines, 
routine relationships can be 
turned into creative ones. 


By EDWARD W. BAUMAN 


This does not mean that minis- 
ters are the only Christians who 
pray for others. On the contrary, 
every Christian’s growing aware- 
ness of God leads to a deepening, 
prayerful concern for others. 

Participation in the priesthood of 
all believers means, among other 
things, that we approach God on 
behalf of others. Luther and Calvin, 
who formulated this profound Ref- 
ormation doctrine, emphasized not 
only the individual’s direct access 
to God but also this sacrificial 
priestly function. Actually, every 
Christian is an intercessor. 

But the minister, by virtue of his 
calling, is an intercessor par excel- 
lence. Strengthened through his 
continuing encounter with the re- 
deeming love of God, the minister 
seeks to take upon himself the 
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needs and burdens of his people. 
He knows that God is the answer 
to their deepest longings, and this 
knowledge will lead him with in- 
creasing frequency into the place 
of prayer. His love for God and his 
love for persons merge in a creative 
act of living communion. 

In view of this fact, it is not at 
all surprising to discover the promi- 
nent role which intercession played 
in the ministry of Jesus and of 
countless Christian leaders across 
the centuries. The Gospels tell us 
all too little about the prayer life 
of Jesus, yet we do know that he 
prayed for children, for the sick, 
for laborers in the harvest, for Peter 
and the other disciples, for his 
friends and enemies. Paul followed 
this example, opening and closing 
his letters with warmhearted inter- 
cession for his fellow-laborers and 
for the members of his young 
churches. John Wesley’s Journal, 
following this tradition, includes 
prayers for the sick, for his preach- 
ers, and for the people called Meth- 
odists. 

John Frederick Oberlin similarly 
interceded with God on behalf of 
his terribly needy people. Knowing 
that he had set aside a certain time 
each day for this holy work, mem- 
bers of his congregation who passed 
by the parsonage during that period 
prayed for the pastor who was pray- 
ing for them. Look into any Christ- 
centered ministry and you will soon 
discover the power of intercession. 

When we examine the three 
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main areas of the minister’s work, 
we can see even more clearly the 
vital significance of prayer for 
others. We are hearing a good deal 
lately about the increasing number 
of skills and the increasing amount 
of knowledge required of the mod- 
ern minister, but his labor is still 
primarily directed in three direc- 
tions: Worship, pastoral care, and 
administration. In each, intercession 
is essential. 

In spite of the many roles which 
the minister is called upon to play, 
outside specialists are sharing an in- 
creasing number of the functions 
of the ministry. Psychiatrists coun- 
sel, laymen teach, and financial ex- 
perts raise money. 

But leadership in worship is still 
the minister’s prerogative. The 
members of his congregation expect 
him to direct them toward those 
experiences in which God becomes 
increasingly real. Included in these 
acts of worship are public prayer 
and preaching, both of which are 
intimately related to intercession. 

For many ministers, the worship 
service achieves its highest lewel in 
the act of public prayer. In the 
sermon we talk about God, but in 
the prayer we talk to God. The pas- 
toral prayer gives us an opportunity 
to express to God the longings and 
the spiritual hunger which our peo- 
ple feel but cannot put into words. 
Especially meaningful is public in- 
tercession in which a congregation 
joins love for God with love for 
neighbor. Self is forgotten and the 
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warming influence of altruism be- 
comes dominant. Leadership in 
prayer is a sacred responsibility. 

Unfortunately, however, in many 
places the pastoral prayer has be- 
come a perfunctory ritual which 
the congregation politely endures. 
Few persons listen, much less re- 
member, the things mentioned in a 
pastoral prayer after the first two 
or three minutes. In spite of this 
fact, many of us offer each Sunday 
what the Baronga tribesmen call 
bukutjela—long, drawn out prayers 
in which the speaker repeats the 
same general theme over and over. 

Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam tells 
of a minister who was apparently 
a master of bukutjela, for his stere- 
otyped pastoral prayers usually 
lasted 20 minutes. The congrega- 
tion breathed a sigh of relief when 
he came to “the drunkard reeling 
along the public highway,” nor 
this always came near the end. 
brief, fervent intercession for one 
or two persons will feed more hun- 
gry hearts than long, repetitious 
petitions offered for the president, 
the Congress, and all the ships at 
sea. We would all do well to 
sharpen the thrust of prayer. 

As worship leader, the minister 
also preaches. This gives us many 
opportunities to speak helpfully to 
our people about the nature and 
meaning of prayer. There is a spe- 
cial need at this point in the area 
of intercession, for no form of 
prayer is more difficult or perplex- 
ing. Does it do any good to pray 
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for others when they don’t know 
that we are praying for them? Does 
God really respond to our prayers | 
for others? What right do we have 
to violate a person’s freedom by 
seeking to influence him through 
prayer? If God is a God of love, 
why isn’t he already doing what is 
best for others before we pray? 

There is also the problem of 
God’s answers to prayer. Too many 
people look upon prayer as a kind 














of magic wand which can be used § 
to obtain desired blessings from a § 1 
reluctant deity. Such persons often § tl 
find themselves impaled on the § | 
horns of a dilemma: “Either I get } s 
what I want from my prayer, or § | 
prayer is useless.” It is amazing § { 
how many refuse to slip between 

the horns of this dilemma and dis § : 
cover the meaning of prayer. | 





The Christian minister, having 
spent time with Jesus in Gethse- 
mane, should have something to 
say to such people. Through his 
preaching, the minister can perform 
an invaluable service by helping in- 
dividuals form a coherent and 
meaningful theory of prayer, espe- 
cially of intercession. 










VERY pastor knows that pas- 

toral care, least spectacular area 
of his work, is often the most crea- 
tive and rewarding. Working with 
individuals and small groups over 
a period of time, we establish rela- 
tionships which make it possible 
for God to act in new and redemp- 
tive ways. This is difficult and ex- 
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of time. Such groups are of many 
types, but prominent in the life of 
many churches today is the prayer 
group, usually consisting of six to 
12 persons meeting regularly to ex- 
plore the problem and practice of 
prayer. Such groups may empha- 
size study, meditation, and sharing 
as well as prayer. 

When persons are bound together 
in a unique way, each becomes in- 
volved in the lives of the others. 
Individual needs become common 
needs. Prayer is bound to follow as 
individuals discover in their group 
experience an answer to their im- 
perative need for relatedness and 
creative togetherness. Ministers 
should stand ready to nurture these 
small groups with leadership and 
intercession, recognizing in this 
prayer group movement a sign of 
hope in our age of despair. 

One of the most unfortunate re- 
sults of the modern minister’s busy 
schedule is the small amount of 
time left out of each day for a 
prayer life of growing vitality and 
deepening dimensions. The harried 
pastor can well appreciate Jesus’ 
parable of the evil spirit, for having 
swept administrative details out of 
his inner life, he has felt the evil 
spirit return, bringing seven other 
spirits more evil than himself. And 
the names of those spirits are: com- 
mittees, conferences, programs, re- 
ports, budgets, boards, and build- 
ings. The last state of that minister 
is worse than the first, for he knows 
how quickly religion that is without 
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prayer becomes a cold formalism 
which transforms no lives and feeds 
no hungry hearts. 

Administrative burdens are in- 
evitable in an institution like the 
Church. The unfortunate thing is 
the merciless pressure of adminis- 
tration which forces the minister 
to neglect communion with God. 

Fortunately, it is possible to 
kindle a constant inner fire which 
will keep our ministry from grow- 
ing cold. We see it in Jesus who 
not only set aside special times for 
prayer (this is essential!), but also 
knew how to live in a continuous, 
growing state of God-conscious- 
ness. Our hope as ministers lies in 
a similar practice of wordless, un- 
ceasing prayer; so that even in the 
midst of the heaviest administra- 
tive responsibilities we are living in 
the presence. Outwardly we may be 
caught up in an unending cycle of 
meetings and problems, but in- 
wardly the sense of communion 
continues unbroken. Though our 
duties take us far afield, we are 
constantly kneeling in the inner 
sanctuary in unceasing prayer. 

In the gradual unfolding of this 
life of communion which makes it 
possible for us to live close to God, 
intercession will play a vital role. 
Think what it would mean if we 
were secretly praying for every per- 
son we meet during a normal week. 
Even as we meet them on matters 
of business or budget, we offer 
them and ourselves up to God in 
silent inward prayer. Telephone 
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conversations, meetings with com 


mittees and individuals—all become f 


opportunities to lift others up int 
the light. Rather than cursing the 
weight of administration, therefore, 
we can turn it into a creative ex 
perience of redemptive prayer. 

Even paper work—reports, bul. 
letins, correspondence—is related 
more closely to the needs of people 
than we often suspect. Let each 
report, bulletin, or letter become a 
prayer on behalf of those whose 
lives it will touch. Outwardly rae. 
ing through a frantic schedule of 
appointments and problems, in- 
wardly we may be offering our- 
selves and others up to God in an 
unbroken act of intercession. 

This creative use of intercession 
in worship, pastoral care, and ad- 
ministration may take an unusual 
amount of discipline and attention 
at first, for many of us have grown 
careless. We will need to remind 
and recollect ourselves again and 
again. But with the passing of time 
this practice will become a_ holy 
habit. 

Our Lord’s ministry was firmly 
grounded in just such a life of con- 
tinuing God consciousness and self- 
sacrifice. By following his example 
we can save ourselves from the 
quicksand of administration and 
fulfill our high calling as ministers 
of intercession. Thus we will lead 
the people we love toward that crea- 
tive encounter in which man finds 
God, God finds man, and man finds 
man—in God. 
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Pastor’s Study 


Scholar of Early Methodism 


By JAMES C. DARBY 
Pastor of Ogden Park Methodist Church, Chicago, Ill. 


HE CONGREGATION had 
turned out to welcome their 
new minister. 

“Why, he’s only a boy!” one lady 
whispered, as he made his way to- 
ward the pulpit. An old-timer 
chuckled to himself and muttered, 
“Tut, tut, what will Mr. Wesley 
send us next?” But, after hearing 
this young preacher, the whole con- 
gregation was enthusiastic in wel- 
coming Adam Clarke. He was off 
to a good start in his first parish. 

Adam Clarke was born about 
1760, although no one seems to 
know exactly. Forced to stay out of 
school frequently to help on the 
farm, he soon had the reputation of 
being dumb. The taunts and jeers 
made him determined to excel, 
and before. long he was at the head 


“Study yourself half 

to death and pray yourself 
wholly to life,’ was his advice 
to a young preacher. 
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of the class. While still a youngster 
he mastered meteorology, oriental 
history, classical mythology, and 
magic. As he grew older, he turned 
his attention to astronomy, natural 
philosophy, mathematics, and even 
French. 

He attended Methodist preaching 
services and enrolled in a Method- 
ist class. By experience he knew 
what justification by faith means, 
and this experience made him a 
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zealous Christian worker. He set 
out to win his family and _ his 
friends to Christ. On Sundays he 
traveled to various neighboring vil- 
lages which had no preacher to 
pray with the people and to exhort 
them. 

He preached his first sermon on 
June 19, 1782. So effective was his 
message that the people begged him 
to preach again. John Wesley heard 
of him and invited him to enter 
Kingswood School near Bristol. 
3ut_ on meeting Adam, Wesley 
changed his opinion. “Brother 
Clarke,” Wesley asked, “do you 
wish to devote your time entirely 
to the Lord?” 

“Sir, | wish to do and be what 
God pleases,” was the immediate 
reply. 

Good. We need a preacher at 
Bradford,” observed Wesley, “and 
I will send you there immedi: ately.” 

Thus the youth found himself 
an itinerant circuit rider. It was a 
difficult life. Adam Clarke later 
said of this period, “I have often 
lodged in outhouses, in the coldest 
weather, without fire and with 
scarcely enough clothes to keep me 
alive.” 

St. Austell, where he was ap- 
pointed in 1784, had 40 preaching 
stations. During that year he 
preached 568 sermons and traveled 
hundreds of miles, meeting with 
the classes and making pastoral 
visits. For this strenuous work the 
ministers were paid 12 pounds per 
year—if it could be collected. And 
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more often than not it couldn’t bé 


Preachers were continually ne 
posed to danger from the mok} 
One man filled his pockets with} 


large stones to “dash out the brain 
of the preacher.” But Adam 
Clarke’s preaching pricked his cur. 
osity. Suddenly the man was seized 
in that strange way common at the 
time, and he fell to the ground. He 
was saved from his sins, and Adam 
was saved from the rocks! 

Despite a heavy schedule he 
made progress in his scholarly pur. 
suits, studying Greek, Latin, and 
French. Since he had the privilege 
of using the laboratory of a friend, 
he also took up chemistry. 


A THE PLYMOUTH Dock 
Circuit he had trouble with 
the choir. Offended because they 
were not seated where they wanted 
be, the choir determined that, 
“Almighty God will have no praise 
from us.” Adam did not argue; he 
merely named a song leader and 
proceeded without the choir. 

“The singing was considerably 
improved,” he observed, “for now 
the congregation, instead of listen- 
ing to the warbling of the choir, all 
joined in singing.” 

In 1786, he was appointed to the 
Norman Isles to assist in the work 
of Robert Brackenburg, an ap 
pointment to which Adam never 
became reconciled. He complained 
about his health, the lack of com- 
panionship, the irregularity of the 
appointment. But the real reason 
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for his discontent was the fact that 
he had fallen in love with Mary 
Cook and could not bear to be 
away from her. They were married 
on April 17, 1788, and she went to 
the Norman Isles to live with him. 
His complaints ceased. 

He moved from circuit to circuit, 
always popular with the people, but 
always subject to the rules that 
called for Methodist ministers to 
move every year. At the conference 
of 1795, he was appointed to Lon- 
don. This was the real beginning 
of his literary and scholarly con- 
tributions to the Christian Church. 

This he did while remaining 
faithful in his preaching and pas- 
toral responsibilities. According to 
a rigid schedule, he arose at four 
o'clock and remained in his study 
until time to begin his pastoral 
work. He refused most dinner in- 
vitations. Those he did accept, he 
left early. He followed the advice 
he once gave to a young preacher: 
“Study yourself half to death and 
pray yourself wholly to life.” 

In 1806, despite his objections, he 
was elected president of the Meth- 
odist Conference. In 1814 and 1822 
this high honor came again. Many 
academic awards were his, as his 
prodigious scholarship was recog- 
nized. 

So great was his intellectual pres- 
tige that Dr. Clarke was recom- 
mended as one of the few persons 
qualified to continue and complete 
Rymer’s Foedera, a collecting and 
editing of the paper of the English 
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nation dating as far back as the 
Norman invasion. Dr. Clarke was 
asked by the House of Commons to 
accept the task. He was reluctant to 
do so, but on the advice and ap- 
proval of the conference he finally 
agreed. 

In 1810, he published an edition 
of the Old and New Testaments 
with notes. He worked hard trying 
to get a new edition of the London 
Polyglot Bible published, but with- 
out success. He helped the British 
and Foreign Society in the prepara- 
tion of its Arabic Bible. 

Scholars and members of the 
royal family sought him. He car- 
ried on a voluminous correspond- 
ence always answering his letters 
the same day they were received. 
And at this time he was constantly 
working on his Commentary (6 
vols.; Abingdon, $5.00 each; set, 
$24.50), which was to be his great- 
est work, 

But the strain of so many respon- 
sibilities proved too great. His 
health broke, and he was forced to 
give up his circuit, leave London, 
and take a period of rest. Some 
friends contributed enough to‘ buy 
a farm to which he retired with his 
family. He still worked on the farm 
and in his study, but the pace was 
different and his health steadily im- 
proved. He supported his family 
by his farming, the royalties from 
several books, “and from the tutor- 
ing of two sons of Mr. Henry 
Fisher. It was not long before he 
was again able to be back to his 
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regular arduous schedule of study- 
ing and preaching. 

The conference of 1820 asked Dr. 
Clarke to write The Life of John 
Wesley. He began the collection of 
materials, but the project fell 
through when Henry Moore, who 
wanted to be the official biographer 
of Wesley, refused to surrender 
some documents he possessed. 

In 1822, when the conference ap- 
pointed two missionaries to the 
Shetland Islands, Dr. Clarke as- 
sumed the full responsibility of 
raising the money for their support. 
Much of the money he ‘raised by 
preaching, and he called on wealthy 
friends for more. Later he did the 
same when schools were established 
in Ireland for the education of poor 
children. 

In 1826, Dr. Clarke published his 
Commentary, the greatest contri- 
bution to biblical scholarship of his 
day. The work had occupied his 
attention for 30 years, and he re- 
corded that he wrote the final pages 
on his knees in gratitude that the 
task was completed. 

The Commentary immediately 
became popular. While it has in 
recent years been overshadowed by 
other commentaries—notably, The 
Interpreter’s Bible—it is still much 
in use, especially among conserva- 
tive ministers. 

The last days of his life had some 
bitterness. While his brethren sin- 
cerely loved him and appreciated 
him, some attacked him in confer- 
ence for what was called a heretical 
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view of the eternal sonship of 
Christ. A young man was refused 
admission on trial until he satisfied 
the conference that he had no 
“enbued the error of Dr. Clarke.” 

Furthermore, the Wesleyan Mis 
sionary Society censured him for 
his personal supervision of schools 
in Ireland rather than allowing the 
work to be handled by the society, 
And this same conference in 183] 
superannuated Dr. Clarke agains 
his will. He observed in a letter, 
“The year 1831, which is now clos. 
ing, has been to me the most event 
ful, and the most trying of my 
life.” 

The next conference was far 
more friendly. He was asked to 
preside and to preach. He turned 
over the affairs of the Shetland Is. 
lands and the Irish schools to the 
missionary society. A tired old man 
of 72 was setting his house in order, 

Only a few weeks later he passed 
away, a victim of the cholera epi- 
demic that was raging at the time. 
He was buried in the cemetery of 
the Wesleyan Methodist Chapel, 
City Road, London, not far from 
John Wesley. 

Conversant in 22 languages, 
erudite in many fields of specialized 
knowledge, and thoroughly at 
home in biblical scholarship, Dr. 
Adam Clarke stands forth as the 
first great scholar of Methodism. 
He exemplifies in his own life what 
he meant to a young preacher to 
whom he said, “A Methodist 
preacher should know everything!” 
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What they’re talking about. 


TS HARD to know whether to 

start with, “Strangely enough .. .” 
or with “As might have been ex- 
pected Ministers’ wives in 
Chicago’s Northern and Southern 
Districts, meeting recently, brought 
up many of the same questions for 
discussion. 

Both sessions were held within a 
few weeks of each other, and both 
were lively. The Southern District 
meeting was informal, and the North- 
ern District met for a panel discus- 
sion followed by questions answered 
by anyone who had worked out a 
fairly adequate solution. 

In the panel the Northern group 
discussed four areas of parsonage 
living: Spiritual, family life, profes- 
sional, and social. The first was led 
by Mrs. Raymond Kirk, Winthrop 
Harbor, Ill. One of the most spirited 
questions to arise from this section 
was: Do we, as ministers’ wives know 
enough theology? The question was 
answered with a comfortable, “Prob- 
ably not, but I wonder if it’s the most 
important thing. A  doctor’s wife 
doesn’t know all her husband knows.” 

In the Southern District, however, 
the same question brought quite a 
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different response. The attitude, by 
and large here, was that the minister’s 
wife does not know enough theology. 
“The more we learn, the more we 
know we have to learn.” 

The Northern District panel moved 
into the family life category where 
the question which created the great- 
est stir was: Should the preacher set 
aside a special time for his family? 
Mrs. Wesley Israel, Des Plaines, IIl., 
led the group. The general feeling 
was that the preacher should have a 
day off like anyone else, but most 
wives admitted that he rarely allowed 
himself this luxury. 

There were exceptions, however, 
and one or two wives ventured sug- 
gestions. In one parsonage, Friday 
evening is set aside for the family. In 
order to make this work the minister 
has to say, “no” to any outside re- 
quests (unless extremely urgent). The 
people finally accept that this is the 
family’s night to be together. 

Another wife suggested that the 
wives take the initiative in the matter 
of a day off. The pastor will keep 
a date with his family just as he will 
keep any other date in his book. 


This same question was discussed 
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in detail in the Southern District. 
Here the tone was quite different, 
however. Some did say at first that, 
“My poor husband is far too busy for 
a day off,” but these were soon made 
to realize, by other views presented, 
that with organization a minister can 
have time for his family. 

“It does require organization, but 
there are times when we can be to- 
gether,” was the consensus. 

Also varied were answers to the 
question from the professional area: 
Must the preacher's wife attend all 
Woman's Society board meetings? 
Mrs. Ray Bond, Skokie, Ill., leader 
of this panel, had sent questionnaires 
to Woman’s Society members asking 
what they felt minister’s wives should 
do and not do. 

Some replies told her that the min- 
ister’s wife should attend all meet- 
ings; some said that she should feel 
free to attend, but that she is not 
under obligation to do so unless she 
is holding an office. 

The companion question here was: 
Is the minister's wife obligated to see 
that Woman’s Society programs are 
carried out as they should be? The 
volley of response to this question in 
the Northern District meeting went 
something like this: She should not 
try to control things. She should not 
criticize. She should be tactful. She 
should not take things into her own 
hands. It is better to underdo than to 
overdo. “It is better,’ one wife said, 
“to let an important thing go, than 
for the minister’s wife to take over 
(unless it is vital to the church).” 

In the Southern District, preachers’ 
wives expressed other views. Some 
thought their church expected the 
pastor’s wife to be a glorified hostess, 
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others felt she was expected to be 
something of an instructor. These 
women, too, stressed, “. . . but don't 
be too directive. Don’t try to run the 
show.” 

In the social area which was led by 
Mrs. Nikolas Lotz, Epworth Church, 
Chicago, the big question was, Should 
the minister and his family have per. 
sonal friends within the congregation? 
Response here indicated that it does 
















no harm so long as things don’t get J 5 
out of hand (whatever that may : 
mean). a 
“Some members of the congregation 
will show more friendship than} , 
others, and some within the congrega- | ¥ 
tion don’t want to be our friends,” } y 
was one comment. : 
In the Southern District this ques } © 
tion brought little adverse comment. | ¢ 





One minister’s wife, however, said 
that she considered it a bad idea. 

After settling the problems of the 
parsonage world, both groups ended 
the sessions by reminding themselves 
of the advantages of parsonage life. 
Expressed by the Northern group, one 
definite advantage is the opportunity | | 
to know many kinds of people. 

“It is a privilege to be so busy,” 
another parsonage dweller pointed 
out. “We are grateful to have some- 
thing to do and peaple to be with.” 

An advantage listed at the Southern 
District meeting is the fact that the 
minister’s family works together as 
a unit. 

These were the high spots of the 
two meetings, and it’s a moot ques- 
tion as to whether still other min- 
isters’ wives meeting across _ the 
country might not have discussed 
these same points. 













—MartTHA 
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re ga- who has given his life to serve mankind. 
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—choosing the Lamberene deep in Africa as his 
nent. field of service. 


said Actually Filmed on Location 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST TO PASTORS 








The Restoration of Meaning to 
Contemporary Life, by Paul 
Elmen. Doubleday & Co., 194 pp., 
$3.95. 


Reviewer: W. Ratpu Warp, Jr., pas- 
tor Mount Lebanon Methodist 
Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The key to man’s condition in a 
world alive with beauty and throb- 
bing with vitality is boredom. Paul 
Elmen pursues in the early part of 
the book the cause of man’s plight 
and its tragic consequences. His illus- 
trations abound in human interest 
and literary reference. This is a 
serious and valuable study of man 
and God in the mid-20th century. 

At first glance the reader may con- 
clude that here is another book with 
an emphasis on a well worn cliché 
seeking to exploit man’s condition 
and answer it with “positive think- 
ing.” Nothing could be farther from 
the truth. Elmen writes with a pro- 
found knowledge of man, society, and 
God, and finds no solution to the 
issue in mere platitude. He is not 
only a fascinating writer but also a 
skillful diagnostician. His surgery is 
not only deep but fine. 


The latter part of the book in- 
terprets the answer to our plight in 
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terms of the light of Bethlehem and 
the radiance of the Cross, the witness 
of God who is both far removed yet 
ever near at hand to transform and 
renew life. 

The author throughout is at home 
with modern novelists, poets, and 
dramatists. There seems to be no end 
to his resources. The Bible, the art 
galleries of Europe, the writings of 
the mystics, and a Jaguar in a door- 
way have all spoken to him, and out 
of an overflow of insight and inspira- 
tion he develops a thesis which every 
thinking person will do well to 
ponder. 


Speech in the Pulpit, by P. E. 
Sangster. Philosophical Library, 84 
pp-, $2.75. 


Reviewer: Joun J. Rubin, 1, associate 
professor of speech and worship, 
Duke University. 


Any book aimed at improving the 
patterns of ministerial speech faces at 
least two formidable hurdles. The 
first—ministerial complacency and 
reliance upon good intentions—the 
author attacks head on by urgent, 
pointed, practical chapters, written in 
an amazingly brief, clear style. 

The second hurdle involves the 
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limitations of the printed page, which 
js a visual and impersonal medium. 
It is difficult to analyze and remedy 
personal attitudes, muscle-habits, and 
an untrained ear, all of which are 
aspects of an essentially complex 
aural, acoustical, and social activity. 

The author tries to meet these 
hurdles by explaining, analyzing, and 
describing voice, by analyzing ex- 
cerpts from the Bible and from ser- 
mons, by marked sentences and other 
illustrations. He mentions a_ tape 
recorder and a colleague, but these 
tutorial resources are not exploited. 
Therefore I surmise that readers with 
technical background will be stimu- 
lated to new faithfulness, but the 
treatment is too brief for others. 

A third factor is both bane and 
beneficial. Mr. Sangster (son of Meth- 
odist preacher W. E. Sangster) is 
British, therefore in viewpoint, illus- 
trations, and flavor he fails to achieve 
for Americans the “tailored to me” 
realism such books need. But he does 
provide delightful glimpses of quaint 
British church customs, and the five- 
page chapter on speaking to children 
should be required reading for all 
ministerial fuddy-duddys who at- 
tempt to “preach” to children! 


Nineteenth Century in Europe: 
Background and the Roman Catho- 
lic Phase, by Kenneth Scott Latou- 
rette. Harper & Bros., 498 pp., $6. 


Reviewer: A. W. Nac er, professor 
emeritus, Garrett Biblical Institute, 
Evanston, Ill. 


This is the first book of a projected 
five-volume series by America’s lead- 
ing church historian. In swift strokes 
17 centuries, and follows this with a 
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fuller description of 18th century 
movements. 

The challenging onslaught of scien- 
tific and philosophic thought upon 
traditional Christianity, and the tor- 
tuous course of Roman Catholic his- 
tory receive major consideration, of- 
fering a wealth of material judiciously 
selected and graphically portrayed. 

The work abounds in profound in- 
sights into the significance of hostile 
forces in the western world. But un- 
derneath all the cross currents of 
changing life one senses the author’s 
hope in the future because of his 
faith in a dynamic Christianity. 

A few minor aspects may be ques- 
tioned. These peccadillos include the 
slighting of the Carolingian Renais- 
sance, the inadequate appraisal of the 
Evangelical Revival, and the designa- 
tion of Bishop Hefele as the last 
vatican council member to submit to 
the infallibility decree. Strossmayer of 
Hungary had that honor. 

The main criticism of the reviewer 
concerns itself with the Roman Cath- 
olic portion. The facts, indeed, are 
accurate and well documented, but 
one misses the keen edge of critical 
judgment where it is needed—criti- 
cism such as the author meted out to 
one phase of the Protestant tradition 
which “denied or distorted the Gos- 
pel.” 

One can be both sympathetic to 
the spirit of a sincerely held Catholic 
faith and at the same time quite 
critical of its exaggerated institution- 
alism and its monolithic absolutism. 
These obvious defects imbedded with- 
in the very structure of the Roman 
Church actually gave rise to serious 
reactions led by ardent Catholics. 
he presents a brief survey of the first 
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Only in a brief last chapter does the 
author supply the incisive criticism 
which is missing in other sections. 
Despite these strictures, the volume 
should be read by Protestant pastors. 
A better understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the Roman Church may serve 
as an effective foil to much of our 
current anti-Catholic literature. 


Human Nature and Christian 
Marriage, by William P. Wylie. 
Association Press, 128 pp., $2.50. 


Reviewer: Paut E. Turk, pastor, First 
Methodist Church, Harvey, Ill. 


In a day when pastors are being 
called upon more and more to coun- 
sel and much of this counseling has 
to do with marriage, it would be well 
for ministers to read such a_ book 
for background material. It will be 
found helpful by those who want a 
positive statement of the Christian 
doctrine of sex, love, and marriage. 

The author, who is a priest of the 
Church of England, starts his enquiry 
with the Christian view of human 
nature. He deals with sex in various 
chapters, pointing out that sex and 
love can each be experienced in isola- 
tion but that neither is complete 
without the other. He points out the 
meaning of sex on the natural basis, 
and he examines the fears of the 
Church on the subject. 

He makes a valid point that Chris- 
tian religion concentrates on marriage 
rather than love or sex, but the 
trouble arises in that the world con- 
centrates almost exclusively on love. 
Mr. Wylie elevates marriage as a 
vocation from God, and this is under- 
standable knowing that he comes 
from the Church of England. Perhaps 
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it would be well for the Protestant 
Church to put more emphasis on this, 

His chapter on “The Aftermath” 
is one of the best. “Every marriage 
walks along on a knife-edge balance,” 
he states, and the most important part 
of marriage is the aftermath. In this 
chapter he points out the different 
views of churches in this regard. 

In supporting the view of the 
Roman and Anglican Churches on 
no marriage after divorce, he admits 
the hardness of the task but says, 
“Christianity is never easy... . It 
demands a cross somewhere in life.” 
He believes that for the divorced or 
separated who remain unmarried, this 
may be the very call of God to them. 


In Holy Matrimony, The Pastor’s 
Manual for Pre-marital Counsel- 
ing. The Methodist Publishing 
House, 143 pp., $1 and 144 pp, 
$1.50. 


Reviewer: Eucrne Peacock, pastor 
St. Francis St. Methodist Church, 
Mobile, Ala. 


Acting on a directive from the 1956 
General Conference, the General 
3oard of Education has prepared two 
companion manuals for use in pre- 
marital counseling. The one for the 
prospective bride and groom is called 
In Holy Matrimony. The manual for 
the pastor is called, The Pastor's 
Manual for Pre-marital Counseling. 
Both books have been prepared with 
the collaboration of an imposing 
array of authorities in the field of 
marital and pastoral counseling. They 
are written in clear, readable form. 

Methodist ministers and laymen 
will greet these two slim volumes 
with gratitude. Since they are official 
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FUNERAL SERVICES 


JAMES L. CHRISTENSEN 


Twenty-three complete funeral serv- 
ices for special situations: a cancer 
victim, a young mother, an accident 
victim, a suicide, an aged person, 


| and others. Scripture readings are 


printed in full; 


there are widely 


chosen _ illustra- 
tions and appro- 
priate music is 
suggested. Pock- 


flexible 


$2.50 


et-sized; 


binding. 


THIS IS LIFE 


JOHN R. BROKHOFF 


This book brings new understand- 
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ing to everyday 
things—life at 
home and in the 
church, life’s 
problems and 
sins, the life with- 
out end. Richly 
devotional and 
inspira- 
tional reading 
with many illus- 
trations. $2.00 


THE TREASURY OF 


INSPIRATIONAL ANECDOTES, 
QUOTATIONS ano ILLUSTRATIONS 


E. PAUL HOVEY 


The 1,875 items in this book pro- 
vide a comprehensive source of il- 
lustrative material. Here is a vast 
treasury to supplement the minis- 


ters personal 
reading and ex- 
perience. Sub- 
jects are. ar- 
ranged alphabet- 
ically and cross- 
indexed. There is 
also an index of 
illustrations for 
special occasions. 

$3.95 


LOVE IS SOMETHING 
YOU DO 


FREDERICK B. SPEAKMAN 


In this thought- 
provoking book, 
Dr. Speakman 
shows that virtue 
or sin resides not 
in liking or dis- 
liking, but in 
what we do about 
these feelings. 
$2.50 
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publications of the church, they pro- 
vide authoritative guidance on a vital 
matter. The rather cryptic paragraphs 
in the Discipline concerning marriage 
and divorce were hardly adequate 
grounds for developing a general ap- 
proach to the complex field of court- 
ship, marriage, and homemaking. 

Although small, both manuals are 
comprehensive in the range of the 
subjects they treat, but necessarily 
limited in the extent with which they 
cover any particular subject. All con- 
cerned, however, will find the sections 
on mixed marriages and romantic love 
informative and cogent. The prac- 
tical sections on planning the wed- 
ding, which include such items as 
appropriate music and the arrange- 
ment of the wedding party, will also 
aid those who plan such occasions. 
The sections which deal with the 
meaning of marriage will commend 
themselves because of their basis in 
sound doctrine and tradition. 

Reverence and common sense char- 
acterize both manuals. The pastor is 
reminded, however, that these man- 
uals are intended to serve as guide- 
books. As excellent as they are, their 
effectiveness will depend to a large 
degree on the skill with which they 
are used as tools in a well-rounded 
program of pre-marital and marital 
counseling. The authors indicate that 
they were aware of this by the in- 
clusion of questionnaires for coun- 
selors and counselees and by the 
appendage of bibliographies which 
extend the grounds covered in the 
manuals themselves. 

These two manuals deserve to be- 
come as established in the program 
of the local church as have those for 
the training of church members. 
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Land in Search of God, by Stanley 
J. Rowland, Jr. Random Hous. 
242 pp., $3.95. 


Reviewer: J. Otts Younc, Associate 
Publisher, Tue Metuopist Pvp 
LISHING House. 


This book is written about Amer 
ica’s awakening interest in religion, 
It succeeds very well. In scope it 
reaches all the way from Billy Graham 
to Reinhold Niebuhr. 

The author, a journalist having 
served on the New York Times, a 
present is associate director of in 
formation for the United Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A. Most of all, he is an 
active churchman. He quotes freely 
from the historian, Toynbee, and the 
theologian, Tillich. 

The style of the book is graphic. 
For example, the author says we deal 
in platitudes—“Love thy neighbor as 
thyself,” “Thou shalt have no other 
gods before me”—and continue to 
practice race discrimination and wor- 
ship gods ranging from the economic 
boom to the female bust. Or again, 
“The Reformation broke the ind- 
vidual from the authoritarian church 
control and tucked a Bible under his 
arm and sent him whistling down 
the road pretty much on his own.” 

The book attempts to give three 
answers to the question, “Why the 
awakened interest in religion?” (1) 
A desire to exploit religion as a re 
source; (2) a desire to give our chil 
dren some solid roots of values; (3) 
an effort to achieve community—a 
place of belongingness. 

The author warns us of the dangers 
to be found in this religious awaken- 
ing. Does it have depth? Are we not 
in grave danger when we refer to 
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THE BEST OF 
A. T. ROBERTSON 


Newly revised 


Four classics that represent the best of the 
thinking and writing of A. T. Robertson are 
now available at your book dealer. 


STUDIES IN THE EPISTLE OF JAMES 

Revised by Heber F. Peacock 

Using an expository approach rather than detailed 
commentary, this book brings out the peculiarly 


modern note in the emphasis upon social problems 
and reality in religion found in James. $2.75 


STUDIES IN MARK’S GOSPEL 
Revised by Heber Peacock 


A most enlightening interpretation of Mark’s 
Gospel. $2.50 


PAUL AND THE INTELLECTUALS 
Revised by W. C. Strickland 


An important commentary on the Epistle to the 
Colossians. $2.75 


PAUL’S JOY IN CHRIST 
Revised by W. C. Strickland 


A paragraph-by-paragraph commentary of Philip- 
pians. To be published in September. $2.95 


Broadman Press Nashville 








God as “the man upstairs” or, as one 


“ 


movie actress chose to call Him, “a 
livin’ doll”? This could lead, says the 
author, to a vague faith in faith. God 
is not served by bestowing upon him 
our approval; God is served only 
when men’s lives are transformed by 
him. 

To the pastor who is seeking to 
evaluate our present-day revival in re- 


ligion, this book should be helpful. 


The Gospel in Dispute, by Ed- 
mund Perry. Doubleday & Co., 230 
pp., $3.95. 


Reviewer: T. Orto Natt, editor, THE 
New CurisTIAN ADVOCATE. 


Several present-day factors under- 
score the importance of this soul-stir- 
ring, fact-packed book about the re- 
ligions of mankind. The whole world 
has reverted to the status of a mission 
field. A re-thinking of missionary 
aims and methods has brought Chris- 
tians face to face with the ques- 
tion, “What is it that Christians do 
when they missionize?” In both the 
West and the East the climate is 
favorable to religion. A fluid and con- 
tinual exchange of thought is going 
on. 

With the skills of the cultural an- 
thropologist and the insights of the 
committed Christian, Professor Perry 
deals with the Gospel promises in 
the Old Testament, the Gospel per- 
son and people of the New Testa- 
ment, and then the Gospel faith and 
method in the study of all religions. 

Here is the heart of his book. He 
shows how to get “inside” an oppos- 
ing faith without patronizing, or 
apologizing, or compromising. He 
proves that there must be a kind of 
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“existential temptation in the wilder. 
ness of another faith” as a prerequisite 
for preaching repentance and faith in 
the Gospel to the adherents of that 
faith. We who preach must repent 
of all that alienates us and them 
from the Gospel. 

This Gospel-centered approach js 
followed faithfully and creatively as 
he examines Judaism, Buddhism, Is 
lam and Hinduism, not comparing 
so much as appreciating, and rising 
to a mind and heart-searching climax | 
in a concluding word on “What Must 
Live and What Must Die.” 

“The major obstacle in the way of 
the Christian mission to these other 
religions,” he says, “is not the other 
religions but the Christians them- 
selves.” 

















Invitation to Theology, by Allen 
O. Miller. The Christian Education 
Press, 278 pp., $4. 







Reviewer: Joun Witu1am Taytor, 
pastor of First Methodist Church, 
Cicero, Til. 









The serious student of theology 
will be delighted with this descrip- 
tion of our covenant relationships. 
Miller couples fine scholarship with 
traditional confidence in God’s action 
in human history. 

For some readers, Miller’s account 
of the covenant drama may be as 
Walter Horton declares in the fore- 
word: “Fresh, original, and dra- 
matic.” The author takes the tradi- 
tional covenant formula—“You shall 
be my people, and I will be your 
God”— and spells out its significance 
in detail. 

All this being true, it is difficult to 
believe that Miller has been success- 
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7. ROMANS AND FIRST CORINTHIANS 
other 
= By HALFORD E. LUCCOCK 


The mastery of the field of pulpit illustrations, the lifetime spent 
Allen teaching homiletics and the writing skill of one of today’s most 
“ation unusual columnists come together in this latest volume of a notable 
series. 142 of St. Paul’s texts are uniquely illustrated by stories, 
personal reflections, and stimulating references to modern day 






YLOR, - 
urch, problems. Some of the typically “Luccockian” subjects: 

Living in the Red Two Way Traffic 
BY Pride in an Age of Power God’s Alarm Clock 
hie Evelids Sewn Together Keeping Faith in an Alien Culture 
ships. : “8 a : ? 
with The Sin of Applause W ho Own the Moon? 

: = ; Making a Convenience of the ‘ 
ction The Mighty Monosyllable Church 

Heirs and Heirlooms Don’t Try to be Impressive 

ount The Greatest Journey in the World Put Him at His Ease 
eas 
a “Deft and delightful,” says Marcaret T. ApPLEGARTH. “Nobody 
adi. else can bring such a light touch to a deep meaning. Truly provoca- 
radi- . ; : 
shall tive aspects appear under nearly every one of Paul’s texts... It is 
; 5 “} . “ mo « > © ” @< € 
your rich fare and bound to be popular. $3.50 
ance 
tw At your bookseller HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 
cess- 
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ful in achieving the goal he set for 
himself in writing this book. He an- 
nounces that his intention is to “help 
Christian parents and teachers to 
understand the church’s teaching 
about God and man, and the mean- 
ing of our existence as members of 
the Church of Jesus Christ.” His 
second goal is “to invite parents and 
teachers to accept the role of lay theo- 
logians.” 

One does not feel compelled to 
“dig in.” Rather, one is tempted to 
skim the pages because of unneces- 
sary repetition, “wordy” paragraphs, 
and a serious scarcity of illustrations 
from the contemporary world. I do 
not believe that the persons for whom 
it is intended will be willing to plod 
through it. However, for the eager 
theological student, or as a reference 
book for the parish pastor, I believe 
this book may have real significance. 


The Role of Knowledge in 
Western Religion, by John Her- 
man Randall, Jr. Starr King Press, 
147 pp., $3.50. 


Reviewer: Perry D. LeFevre, asso- 
ciate professor of theology and 
education, Federated Theological 
Faculty, Chicago, Ill. 


In this work, Professor Randall, 
who is one of America’s leading his- 
torians of ideas, seeks to determine 
the role of knowledge and of truth 
in the enterprise of religion. 

His approach is both historical and 
constructive. Much of the book is 
given over to tracing the actual place 
given to the role of knowledge in 
western religion, and to describing 
the way in which the problem of the 
role of knowledge has been dealt with 
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at various stages of religious thought 
within the Christian tradition. 

This part of the book is exceed. 
ingly well done and readers will en. 
joy the author’s brilliant characteriza. 
tions of various historical and con. 
temporary positions. 

The constructive interpretation js 
much more briefly done, and though 
suggestive, is hardly adequate. It is 
chiefly interesting as indicative of the 
way in which a philosopher, trained 
in the schools of Dewey and Wood- 
bridge, has found it possible to come 
to terms with the ontological think- 
ing of Paul Tillich. Indeed, indi 


rectly it provokes the question as to | 
how close these two modes of thought § 
about the nature of religion and the 













place of knowledge in religion are. 


What’s Right With Race Rela 
tions, by Harriet Harmon Dexter. 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 
240 pp., $4. 


Reviewer: AuBrEY ALsoBRooK, pastor, 
Central Methodist Church, Fitz- 


panoramic view of what has been 
happening in race relations in the 
United States for more than a half 
century. The view which has been 
presented warrants the judgment that 
this purpose has been realized to a 
great extent. A concise statement con- 
cerning the historical circumstances in 
which slavery came into being pro- 
vides a needed background for the 
proper understanding of subsequent 
events. Segregation is regarded as one 
of the by-products of the confusion 
which followed the Civil War. 
The areas of life which are dis- 


gerald, Ga. 
The author proposes to present a 
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cussed to give the panoramic view 
rights, churches, labor, 
housing, voting, employment, schools, 


| transportation, recreation, courts, and 


the military. Illustrations are given 
from these segments of human rela- 
tions where better racial understand- 
ing has been achieved. The writer 
sees race relations in its national and 
international dimensions. It becomes 
increasingly clear throughout the 
book that the nation is further along 
toward intelligent and Christian solu- 
tions to racial problems than many 
realize. 

A major weakness of the book is 
its lack of the philosophy of better 
racial understanding. The volume 
would have served a wider purpose 
if the author had moved below the 
level of reporting incidents to a more 
philosophical and theological inter- 
pretation of the incidents in the light 
of the principles of better racial un- 
derstanding. 

It is a book that will give pastors 
a wider orientation in the race prob- 
lems and also provide some excellent 
illustrative material. 


Cure of Mind and Cure of Soul, 
by Josef Goldbrunner. Pantheon 
Books, 127 pp., $2.75. 


Reviewer: Paut B. Maves, professor 
of religious education, Drew Uni- 
versity, Madison, N.]. 


In this little book Father Gold- 
brunner is concerned with the prob- 
lem of how the pastor can prepare 
the soul in which he desires to sow 
the seed of the Word, or how man’s 
human nature can be opened up and 
developed to meet the Gospel and 
enabled to respond in faith. It is his 
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FILMS 
FOR CHURCHES 


By HARRY C. SPENCER 


Methodist Television, Radio and 
Film Commission 


The thoughtful minister or direc- 
tor of Christian Education will use 
the summer to select and order audio- 
visual materials for fall and winter. 

If the school does not already own 
slides of the life of Christ, this is 
a good place to begin. Slides may be 
purchased singly or in sets at a com- 
paratively small cost. The two by two 
slide has a couple of advantages over 
the usual filmstrip: It has complete 
flexibility, can be used in order of 
preference, and its area is about twice 
the size of the filmstrip frame, giv- 
ing a brighter picture on the screen 
even under adverse light conditions. 

The set of slide reproductions of 
Elsie Anna Wood’s paintings on the 
Life of Christ has long been stand- 
ard for children and youth groups. 
These slides, produced by SVE, are 
60¢ each or $25 for the set of 50. 
Included in the series are scenes on 
the birth of Jesus, his boyhood, his 
ministry, the Passion, Crucifixion, 
and Ascension. 

Those who have this set will want 
to consider slides on Christ and the 
Fine Arts—82 slides in Kodachrome 
at 50¢ each or 40¢ each in quan- 
tities of ten or more, produced by 
Visual Education Service, Yale Di- 
vinity School. These slides are based 
on the book of the same title by 
Cynthia Pearl Maus, and include re- 
productions of art masterpieces. 
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Psychology of 
Religion 


sac by 
Paul E. 
Johnson 


A completely 
revised and en- 
larged edition of a book that has 
become a classic in its field. View- 
ing religion through “dynamic, in- 
terpersonal psychology,” the author 
uses all fruitful methods of explor- 
ing religious experience. $5 





Philemon Among 
the Letters of Paul 


by John Knox 


NG In this revised version of 

S 4 ° ea a 

XG an earlier edition, Dr. 

FAS > ; ; 
Knox sorts out the evi- 


dence that the slave Onesimus later 
became Bishop of Ephesus and was 
responsible for the inclusion of this 
brief letter when Paul’s letters were 


published. $2 


Order from your bookstore 


ABINGDON PRESS 


Publishers of THE INTERPRETER'S BIBLE 
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thesis that one can have a genuine 
encounter with God and respond in 
faith with the totality of being only} 
as one becomes an authentic person, 

He attempts to show how depth 
psychology can assist the pastor with 
an understanding of the process and 
the obstacles which stand in the way 
of becoming a person. He sees the 
most important problem facing. the 
pastor today as the inability of modern 
man to believe. 

His frame of reference for the 
analysis and resolution of these prob- 
lems is Jungian psychology modified 
by the existential analysis of the new 
Viennese group represented by Lud- 
wig Binswanger, correlated with 
Roman Catholic theology in a most 
sensitive and creative way. This is 
a penetrating and delicate analysis 
which transcends the frame of refer- 
ence and which will meet with wide. 
spread agreement. Many of the con- 
cepts he uses will not be familiar 
to those who may not have read 
Jung or existential philosophy as 
found in Heidegger. The Roman 
Catholic terminology will have to 
be translated by Protestants. But it 
is clear that we have here a truly 
catholic Christian facing up to an 
ecumenical problem. 

The parish minister would do well 
to ponder this book and to apply it 
to his ministry for it forcefully re- 
minds us how our very profession 
may become a mask for us, impairing 
our own authenticity so we become 
obstacles to faith or stand between 
God and our parishioners as barrier 
rather than mediators. At the same 
time it will remind us of the im- 
portance of relationships in our 
preaching. 
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Hoping to Be Somebody, by mass manias, wholesale horrors, or 
K. Morgan Edwards. Abingdon demonstrations of the demonic. The 
Press, 142 pp., $2.50. record is indelible. 

You are, and you can be glad that 
you are, and can hope to become 
better than you are. On this person- 
alistic, realistic foundation with the 


genuine 
pond in 
ng only 
Person, § Reviewer: Henry Lyte Lamppin, 
’ depth professor of homiletics, School of 
or with Theology, Drew University. 


“ss and 
=a If 50 or older you have enjoyed a Christian Gospel you can start hop- 
ces the few years of trust in evolution and ing to become. You are a potentiality. 
ng the § cosmically supported progress, but You, by growth, can respond to 
modern § 1914 ended all that. Even the hardiest_ God who is the author of growth, 
optimists have been bludgeoned by and your response can continue end- 
or the @ harsh tacts and learned books into  lessly. Man needs and has eternity. 
e prob. conceding that God seems far off and Edwards is aware of the criticisms 


man’s plight rather hopeless. If you that the heralds of hope for man have 
have undergone such disillusionment, encountered of late. He meets these 


odified 


ne new > ° ea : ss 

y Lud. @ Morgan Edwards has something to criticisms head on by maintaining a 
with @ Say and says it well. consistent philosophy of the nature 

a mont This pastor of First Methodist of man, the character of the world, 

This js §@ Church, Pasadena, Calif., does not and the purpose of God. 

nalysis @ blink at the facts of recent history, The author has packed a great deal 

refer. _ 
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COOL COMFORT FOR 
YOUR CONGREGATION 


Fourth Church of Christ Scientist 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Many of America’s finest churches 
depend on DOLE Ice-Cels to pro- 
vide the ultimate in air conditioned 
comfort for their congregation. The 
compact design of the Ice-Cel Unit 
permits easy installation in the least 
amount of space. Initial investment 
is small and operating costs are low. 


Before you buy, check the 
many PLUS advantages of 


DOLE e-Cl 


AIR CONDITIONING UNITS 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR CHURCHES, 
FELLOWSHIP HALLS, PASTOR'S STUDY, ETC. 


DOLE engineers will help you plan the 
most efficient air conditioning system to 
fit your needs. No obligation. Write... 


DOLE REFRIGERATING COMPANY 


5910 NORTH PULASKI ROAD 
CHICAGO 46, ILLINOIS 
103 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


Dole Refrigerating Products Limited 


Oakville, Ontario, Canada 





| into 142 pages. Quotations are nu. 


merous, apt, and stimulating. At 
times, there seem to be too many 


| plums in one pudding, but the reader 


can tarry between bites. Condensa. 


| tion of argument has been carried s 


far in some places that one could 


|| wish Edwards had argued his case 
at greater length. Still, it is better f 


to be left wishing for more than to 
be sent away surfeited. 


| 


The book does not essay to be } 


exhaustive, but it will correct the care- 
less optimists and soundly chide the 
pedantic pessimists who are presently 
so much to the fore, by recalling to 


both the essential nature of man and 


his potentiality for growth. 


The Shortest Path to Heaven, by 
Mary Parker Johnson. Exposition 
Press, 203 pp., $3.50. 


One of several books to appear 


| lately on the religions of the world, 
| this one hits the high spots of the 


| nominations and cults ranging from | 


fundamentals of the ancient religions 
and the comparatively modern de- 


Bahaism and Buchmanism to Spir- 
itualism and Theosophy. 


Christian Strategy For A Strug- 
gling World, edited by Oscar L. 
Simpson. Commission on Promo- 


tion and Cultivation, 80 pp., $1. 


Bishop Richard C. Raines and other 
Methodist leaders outline the Chris- 
tian message in a day of unparalleled 
dangers and challenges. The pages are 
rich in homiletical suggestions for 
the preacher who believes that, de- 
spite the headaches and _ heartaches, 
Christ has not lost hope for the 
world he came to redeem. 
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Paperbacks 


F. 
Gerald Ensley has done The Marks 
Y of Christian Education (127 pp., 
$1.25), noting the justification, the 
motivation, the method and product 
of this all-important form of educa- 
tion. 


In his usual sprightly style, 


Stewardship in the New Testa- 
ment Church, Holmes Rolston. 
John Knox Press, 157 pp., $1.50. 
(Revised). 


The Faith of the Church, Karl 
Barth. Meridian Books (Living 


Age), 188 pp., $1.25; paper. A com- | 


mentary on the Apostles’ Creed. 


Edifying Discourses: A Selection of 
Soren Kierkegaard, Ed. by Paul L. 
Holmer. Harper & Brothers (Torch- 
books), 265 pp., $1.45. 


Preaching the Resurrection, Edited 
by Alton M. Motter. Muhlenberg 
Press, 186 pp., $2.25. Easter ser- 
mons by 22 outstanding preachers. 


The Causes of World War 


Three, by C. Wright Mills. Simon | 


and Schuster, 174 pp., $1.50. 


An Introduction to the Books of 
the Old Testament, by W. O. E. 
Oesterley and Theodore H. Robin- 
son. Meridian (Living Age Books), 
454 PP», $1.45. Reprint of a 1934 


Classic. 


Understanding the Methodist 
Church, by Nolan B. Harmon. 
Methodist Publishing House, 191 


pp., $1., paper. 
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Architects: Damon, Worley, Samuels & Assoc., Cleveland, Ohio 


| Give your church the completeness . 

the inspirational beauty of a spire crafted 
by Overly. Whether your design is a mod- 
ified Gothic such as this 72 ft. aluminum 
spire crowning the First Methodist 
Church of Ashland, Ohio, or a colonial 
or contemporary—Overly can build it to 
your budget with our unique cost-cutting 
prefab techniques. ¢ Write today for de- 
tails and our 28-page history of spires. 


OVERLY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


} 
| 
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NEWS and trends 


‘BOOM’ WANING? HERE’S WHAT METHODISTS SAY 


Is the “religion boom” of the past 
decade waning? What does the future 
hold for evangelism? 

Asked these questions, seven key 
Methodist leaders with special in- 
terest in evangelism have indicated 
they are confident the church will 
hold its ground and gain. They see 
the boom as an expression of deeper 
longings and point to the challenge 
facing the church to carry the popular 
interest in religion below the surface. 

The leaders were invited by Tue 
New Curistian ApvocaTE to com- 
ment on views reported in the press, 
such as the opinion of The Christian 


Century that the boom is waning be- 


cause “the original energies are dis- 
sipating, the American public is 
tiring, and opposition is reappearing 
among the ‘cultured despisers.’ 

Here are their comments: 

Bishop Arthur ]. Moore, Atlanta, 
Ga.—‘“No thoughtful person would 
deny that these are fateful times. But 
I refuse to pitch my tune in a minor 
key or give way to fear and doubt. 
We should congratulate ourselves that 
the old aggressive atheism is dead. 
The tide of faith is flowing again. 
We do not have before us a heedless 
and satisfied world, but a bewildered 
and dissatisfied world . . . Our ability 
to bring in another great spiritual 
revival depends not upon our mem- 
bers or our enterprises, but on the 
measure of our spiritual power.” 


Dr. Ray W. Ragsdale, superintend- 
100 


ent, Los Angeles District, and secre. 
tary, General Board of Evangelism— 
“I do not see a decline in people's 
interest in religion. For the most part, 
I think the popular interest . . . has 
been pretty superficial and it con- 
tinues to be so... [But] I believe 
people have turned away to some ex- 
tent from the religion of ‘spiritual 
aspirin’ because they find it only 
soothes rather than transforms. The 
church today has an opportunity un- 
paralleled to bring the full challenge 
of Christ’s gospel to eager, expectant 
people.” 

Dr. George A. Fallon, pastor, Lake- 
wood Church, Cleveland, Ohio, and 
chairman, Council on Evangelism— 
“I am glad the so-called boom in re- 
ligion is about over. It was never 
genuine. Sometimes to make progress 
you have to clear the ground. 
let the great God arrive, you have to 
sweep the half-gods away. This is 
happening now. I believe evangelism 
is headed for its greatest days.” 

Dr. Albert E. Day, chaplain, Wes- 
ley Theological Seminary, Washing- 
ton, D.C.—“I do not think the signs 
point decisively either toward a boom 
or a bust. I do think there are en- 
couraging signs here and there of 
spiritual concern both within and 
without the Church. The emphasis 
on prayer in our Board of Evange- 
lism, the growing number of prayer 
cells across the country, and the multi- 
plication of spiritual retreats . . . seem 
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to be evidence of deeper experience 
and expression of Christian faith. I 
think the impact of such men as Paul 
Tillich on the philosophic mind seems 
also to indicate among the intellect- 
uals a growing concern in those areas 
for which religion only supplies the 
answer.” 

Dr. Harry Denman, general secre- 
tary, General Board of Evangelism— 
“Some are writing that the religious 
boom is becoming a bust. Let us hope 
that is not wishful thinking they 
hope will become reality. . . . The 
future belongs to evangelism. In the 
next 10 years, we will see world con- 
ferences on evangelism. These will 
create a climate for the greatest mis- 
sionary endeavor the world has ever 
seen. We will have a world revival 
.. . because of prayer, Bible reading, 
obedience to the holy spirit, faith, 
honesty with God and man. .. . The 
future is with evangelism, but it must 
be an evangelism that calls the 
Church to repentance and faith... 
that calls for persons to become new 
creatures in Christ . . . that demands 
a profession of life as well as lips .. . 
that calls the Church to separate it- 
self from the world. . . .” 

Bishop W. Angie Smith, Oklahoma 
City, Okla., president, General Board 
of Evangelism—“There is no dimin- 
ishing of the religious revival nor 
a slackening in interest in religion in 
this section [the Oklahoma-New 
Mexico Area]. One of the states I 
serve has not made a large increase 
in population; in fact, for most of 
the last 15 years, the government 
shows that there has been a loss in 
population or, if any gain, it has been 
very small. But during this period, 
Methodist membership has increased 
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from 130,000 to over 228,000... . 
There is no dropping off in interest 
or in success. If any particular church 
or minister has such an experience, 
it cannot be blamed on the times, for 
the cause is either local or personal.” 

Bishop Paul E. Martin, Little Rock, 
Ark.—“Although we rejoice in 
aspects of religious interest, which 
attest to a genuine longing on the 
part of many people for spiritual 
values, they do not necessarily mean 
that there has been a growth in the 
things of the spirit. If there is to be 
a true religious resurgence, the 
Church must give dynamic leadership 
to the task of correcting the evils of 
the world; it must provide a redemp- 
tive fellowship; it must offer a Chris- 
tian witness which is clear and distinct 
for a time of tension and uncertainty; 
and it must enable men and women 
to find a faith which is deep and 
meaningful.” 


Rules for Lay Speakers 


Recognizing the importance of lay 
speaking, the Virginia Conference 
Methodist Rural Fellowship is seeking 
requirement of a simplified course of 
study before a speaker can be certified. 
It recommended that the resobhution 


be included 
Discipline. 

The fellowship asks that a layman- 
speaker be certified by a district com- 
mittee, on nomination by his pastor 
and election by his Quarterly Confer- 
ence. Annual renewal would depend 
on participation during the previous 
year, a written report to his pastor, 
attendance at a district commission- 
ing service, and observance of duties 
found in the Discipline. 


in the 1960 Methodist 
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Extension Agencies Merge 


Nearly 20 years after Unification, 
documents recently were signed 
preparatory to the uniting of the 96- 
year-old Pennsylvania Corporation, 
church-extension agency of the former 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and the 
Division of National Missions. If 
courts in Pennsylvania and New York 
approve, the Corporation will cease 
to exist as a separate body and its 
$20 million in assets will be trans- 
ferred to the Division. 

The action will leave just one 
church-extension agency beside the 
Division in existence—the Kentucky 
Corporation, agency of the former 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 

The elected members of the Di- 
vision and the Kentucky Corporation 
(and previously the Pennsylvania 
Corporation) meet quarterly to ap- 


prove loans and grants to churche, 
All staff work is done at the Diy 
sion’s Philadelphia offices as Kem 
tucky Corporation headquarters jg 
Louisville, Ky., were closed some 
months ago. 


Boost Communion Sunday 
This year’s World-Wide Com 


munion Sunday, October 4, will re 
ceive a special promotional boost from 
Methodist agencies partly in an at 
tempt to inflate the sagging Fellow. 
ship of Suffering and Service fund. 
The fund, to which all World 
Wide Communion offerings go, 
showed a 4.09 per cent drop for the 
first nine months of this fiscal year 
below a similar period last year. 
The Board of Evangelism and the 
Commission on Promotion and Culti- 
vation have pledged increased co 


Signing historic documents to unite the Pennsylvania Corporation and the 
Division of National Missions are Miss:Eleanor Welch, New York City, Divi- 
sion recording secretary, and Bishop A. Frank Smith, Houston, Tex., Division 
president. Looking on is Dr. W. Vernon Middleton, Division general secretary. 
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ordination of efforts to publicize 
World-Wide Communion Sunday. 
They are planning a wealth of post- 
ers, pamphlets, and other materials. 

The Fellowship fund is divided 
among the Methodist Committee for 
Overseas Relief, which receives half, 
and the Commission on Chaplains 
and the Commission on (military) 
Camp Activities, which receive one 
fourth each. The fund is the sole 
source of income for the two com- 
missions. MCOR also receives sup- 
port from the Week of Dedication 
and Advance Specials. 


Mid-East Tensions Easing 


Arab-Israeli tensions eventually 
will become substantially eased, 
former Israeli ambassador Abba S. 
Eban predicted to newsmen from 
Tue New Curistian Apvocate and 
secular press before his recent de- 
parture to Israel to enter a political 
career. He had been ambassador to 
the U.S. since 1950. 

Already, he said, there has begun 
a period of “growing reluctant ac- 
quiescence to the fact of our exist- 
ence” by some Arab leaders, who now 
are admitting that Israel is not their 
main problem and are giving more 
prominence to problem of democracy, 
Communist penetration, and the 
great economic and social crises of 
the Middle East. 

Mr. Eban also was optimistic about 
the large number of Jews pouring 
into Israel from Rumania and other 
Communist countries. Some 100,000 
are expected to enter Israel from 
eastern Europe this year. But, “we 
can and will absorb all of these peo- 
ple,” Mr. Eban added. 
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... Of Interest to Pastors 


September 6-12—International Audio-Visual 
Workshop, NCC, Green Lake, Wis. 

Serremser 7-11—Dakota Pastors’ School, 
Lake Poinsette, Arlington, 8.D. 

Septemper 7-11—Indiana Pastors’ School, 
DePauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 

Sepremper 7-11—Southern California Pas- 
tors’ School, California Western University, 
San Diego. 

Sepremper 7-11—Tennessee Pastors’ School, 
Beersheba Springs, Tenn. 

SepremBer 13-17—Syracuse Pastors’ School, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N.Y. 

_ SepremBer 15-17—Southern Regional Brief- 
ing Conference on Christian Social Relations, 
Lake Junaluska, N.C. 

_ SEPTEMBER 22-25—Western Regional Brief- 
ing Conference on Christian Social Relations, 
Portland, Ore. 

Sepremser 28-Octoser 1—Virginia Pastors’ 
School, Virginia Methodist Assembly, Black- 
stone, Va. 

SertemBer 28-Octoper 2—Alabama Pastors’ 
School, Camp Grandview, Ala. 

Serremper 29-OcTosrr 1—North Central 
Regional Briefing Conference on Christian 
Social Relations, Chicago. 

Ocroper 5-9—Florida Pastors’ School, Youth 
Camp, Leesburg, Fla. 

Octoser 5-9—Kansas Pastors’ School, 
Trinity Methodist Church, Hutchinson, Kans. 

OcroserR 14-20—Council of Evangelism, 
Hollywood, Calif. 

Octoser 14-21—National Adult School of 
Alcoholic Studies and Christian Action, Camp 
Aldersgate, Little Rock, Ark. 

OcroseR 20-22—National Convocation of the 
Church in Town and Country Department of 
— and Country Church, NCC, Louisville, 


Octoner 26-30—Oklahoma Pastors’ School, 
phone City University, Oklahoma City, 

a. 

Ocroser 27-29—Northeastern Regional Brief- 
ing Conference on Christian Social Relations, 
Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 


‘No Pessimists’: Welch © 


Educate ministers of hope, Wesley 
Theological Seminary officials were 
told by Bishop Herbert Welch, 96, 
in his dedication address for the new 
$750,000 chapel and administration 
building in Washington, D.C. 

“A Christian minister should be a 
son of the morning, with a bit of 
radiance about him,” he said, and 
added “I hope that you will graduate 
no pessimists.” 
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Church Challenged to 
Break Armament Trap 


The Church can and must break 
“the terrible circle of armament and 
counter-armament in which the 
world is trapped.” This was the con- 
clusion of 200 peace-makers, meeting 
in Evanston, Ill., under the auspices 
of the Church Peace Union. If the 
Church takes decisive steps, they said, 
“peace will cease to be a painful and 
frustrating dilemma. It will be a chal- 
lenge to be met in faith.” 

The conference, in which the num- 
ber of Methodists equalled the Men- 
nonites and surpassed the Friends, 
revolved around four themes: the 
theological and biblical basis for 
Christian peace action, Christian dy- 
namics for social change, the Chris- 
tian faith and international politics, 
and the Christian peace strategy and 
nuclear weapons. 

Conferees heard _non-pacifists, 
notably Prof. Alvin Pitcher, of the 
University of Chicago who declared 
that pacifism is “bankrupt in matters 
of theology, politics, and morals.” 
But William Davidon, theoretical 
physicist and chairman of the Atomic 
Scientists of Chicago, insisted that 
“no rational purpose can be achieved 
by the kind of war nations are prepar- 
ing for today.” 

The conference, in its message, 
faced the dilemma of Christians who 
cling to the idea that atomic bombs 
and missiles are deterrents. If the 
Christian’s obligation is to avoid the 
sin of involvement in nuclear war, 
then it is his obligation to carry out 
the work of love and reconciliation 
now. 

Our task is not to destroy the 
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enemy, but the enmity, Dr. Edwig 


T. Dahlberg, president of the Ne 
tional Council of Churches, told the 
conference. 

“If we had more dedicated Chris 
tian people working at the problem 
of human need, he said, “our gospel 
of repentance would be vastly more 
powerful than any of military deter. 
rence. 

Dr. Bryan DeKretzer of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago declared that “for 
Christians to accept the power di- 
lemma and argue in terms of war as 
the lesser of two evils, as they have 
done in the past, is not enough.” 

Disarmament cannot be adopted in 
Britain as part of its political and 
defense policy, declared a committee 
report which the British Council of 
Churches has sent to its members 
for study. It indicated that otherwise 
the task of inhibiting war threats 
would fall on the U.S. 


Urges German Reunion 


A 10-point statement by the Evan- 
gelical Union Church in Germany 
shows its concern for the plight of a 
divided country, and asks the people 
to act in behalf of peace and reunifi- 
cation. 

Germans, it said, should resist re- 
vival of nationalism which dragged 
the world into an abyss, and should 
help promote international reconcilia- 
tion. They should resist the tempta- 
tion to engage in power politics, 
through alliances, and should agree 
to limit the military potential includ- 
ing banning of nuclear weapons. 

They should, it continued, refrain 
from taking part in the cold war, and 
be ready for great personal sacrifice. 
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NEW STRATEGY CONSIDERED FOR HOME MISSIONS 


New Protestant strategy aimed at 
permeating U.S. culture with the 


Christian ethic is being mapped by 
policy makers in the home missions 
field. Foreign missions already have 
revised their strategy to meet a chang- 
ing world. [See The Christian Mis- 
April, 


sion—New Yet Old, p. 6, 
1959. | 

A new plan, studied by leaders 
from 23 denominations at a recent 
meeting of the National Council of 
Churches Division of Home Missions, 
would call for church specialists in 
urban and suburban problems, trans- 
portation, penclogy crime, and ju- 
venile delinquency in an_ over-all 
social plan. 

Its aim is to assure an expanding 
population adequate churches, schools, 
homes, highways, and social serv- 
ices, and to make sure that the 
church shares in the blueprinting. 

Dr. W. Vernon Middleton, secre- 
tary of the Methodist Division of 
National Missions, speaking at the 
NCC meeting, called on churches to 
capture the mind and soul of our 
country and help improve the eco- 
nomic situation that produces poverty 
and social dislocation. 

In referring to the challenge facing 
home missions, he asserted that there 
are emerging great new concepts of 
America and of the missions task, 
and that both face stubborn resist- 
ance. 

Many agree, said Dr. Middleton, 
that the current wave of religious 
interest in our country is rather 
superficial and has been divorced 
from effective ethical content. There 
is conviction that our Home Missions 
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boards have been overly concerned 
with results of a non-Christian society 
rather than dealing with the causes 
which produced it. 

Somehow the church has to find 
ways of reaching all people, he de- 
clared; the power elite, the middle 
class, labor, the urban dweller, 
farmer, the military, the prisoner, 
senior citizens—all of them. 

He cited need for more effective 
ways of presenting the gospel, to make 
the Christian message more articulate. 
Satisfaction with the status quo, and 
fear of tampering with the present 
machinery, are moods which we must 
overcome. 

Among possibilities discussed at 
the NCC meeting were better train- 
ing and use of laymen, a new look at 
our seminary training to make it 
more meaningful and relevant, and 
wider use of mass media. 

Dr. Middleton suggested that the 
need of the Church is to state basic 
Christian convictions more often and 
more clearly—convictions about God, 
about Christ and about man, and the 
meaning of life and of human history. 

He asked, also, “Is the task as- 
signed to our churches and home 
missions boards one that we have 
built up and decided in our many 
committees or is it something that 
has been given by God?” 

One of the new horizons in home 
missions today, said Dr. Middleton, 
is that we must be prepared to accept 
responsibility for influencing the 
thought life of mankind. In American 
life there seems to be no “built-in” 
responsibility on the part of our 
people. 
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Ministers Trapped 


Thousands of ministers who need 
to study and reflect are caught in a 
“disciplinary cadre of inspirational 
operation” according to a scorching 
criticism of parishes and national 
church bodies by Prof. Joseph Sittler 
of the University of Chicago in lec- 
tures at Yale Divinity School. 

A Preacher is in large part a 
prisoner of “accredited mediocrity,” 
he declared. Under pressure, his 
studies become less intrinsic to his 
role as witness to the gospel and 
pastor to people and more and more 
frantic efforts to find biblical or theo- 
logical generalities which will reli- 
giously dignify promotion purposes 
of the Church. 

“His time, his focused sense of 
vocation, his vision of his central 
task, his mental life—are all under the 
chopper,” he said. “We must fling our 
protests in the face of both parish 
people and church officialdom.” 


Scores Grants for Emory 


Federal grants for a graduate pro- 
gram in Old Testament religion at 
Emory University have been sharply 
criticized in Congress by Rep. 
Thomas Abernethy (D.-Miss.), a 
Methodist layman. 

Rep. Abernethy scored the disposi- 
tion to include church institutions 
in grants under the health and wel- 
fare banner, warning against possi- 
bility of government control, as, he 
said, Congress must insure proper 
use of such funds. 

Dr. S. Walter Martin, Emory 
president, said he saw no violation 
of church-state separation since the 
three fellowships offered are not in 
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the theological seminary; that the 
school did only what hundreds of 
other institutions did in submitting 
proposed programs to the U.S. Office 
of Education. The National Defense 
Education Act offers assistance jg 
training students pursuing the Ph.D, 
degree with intention of becoming 
college teachers. 

Dr. Martin said: “Surely, our critics 
would agree with us that the Old 
Testament belongs in the general area 
of the humanities, as well as to re 
ligion, and that Western civilization 
and culture cannot be understood 
apart from it.” 


Changes in Hungary 


The Hungarian Reformed Church 
now has two Communist sym. 
pathizers in top posts. They are 
Bishop Elemer Gyory, now presid- 
ing bishop of the church, and Bishop 
Stephen Szamoskozi, named vice 
president of the General Convent. 

Bishop Szamoskozi, of the Danu- 
bian district, was consecrated only 
last March, 


Bridge of Understanding 


A “bridge of understanding” with 
Europe’s Christians to ease tensions 
is proposed by Dr. Roswell P. Barnes, 
U. S. Conference secretary for the 
World Council of Churches, 

With particular reference to those 
in Iron Curtain lands, he scored the 
assumption that they are all atheists 
or Red agents. He is alarmed at the 
belief among even some in the 
churches that Christianity lacks suff- 


. cient dynamic faith to risk putting it 


into direct encounter with Com- 
munism. 
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CHURCH BOARD OUTLINES 


A labor reform program calling for 
personal integrity, internal reforms 
initiated by unions, enforcement of 
existing laws, and enactment of new 
legislation has been proposed by The 
Board of Social and Economic Rela- 
tions. 

The Board, at its semi-annual ses- 
sion in Chicago, suggested nine items 
of legislation which would require: 
¢ That unions hold elections at regu- 
lar intervals (not less than every four 
years) conducted by secret ballot, 
“without restraint and upon due no- 
tice.” 

e That unions file with the Depart- 
ment of Labor and/or proper state 
authorities adequate financial reports, 
and furnish reports to union mem- 
bers. 

e That financial reports of pensions 
and health and welfare funds, includ- 
ing those administered by manage- 
ment, be filed with authorities. 

e That unions, union officials, and 
employers file with authorities reports 
of any financial transactions between 
them other than bargaining agree- 
ments. 

e That there be a clear delineation of 
the rights and authority of the inter- 
national and member local unions one 
to another. 

e That there be a secret ballot on all 
strike votes with due notice to all 
members. 

e That striking union members may 
participate in decertification elections. 
e That unions may strike “farmed- 
out work.” 

¢ That there be proper supervision of 
union trusteeships. 

“It is important to recognize,” the 
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PLAN FOR LABOR REFORM 


Board’s resolution said, “that though 
we are rightfully concerned with the 
evident abuses in labor unions, these 
evils are not a general practice of most 
labor unions and are found only in a 
minority of cases.” 

It pointed out that abuses also “can 
be found in certain segments of the 
business community as well,” and 
added, “The concern of the church is 
not alone with the intentional graft 
and abuses that have been uncovered 
but also with some of the uninten- 
tional abuses that can creep into every 
organization. . . .” 

The Board named a committee to 
explore the possibility of setting up 
a permanent institute of industrial 
relations at some Methodist univer- 
sity or seminary. It will report at the 
Board’s next meeting, October 13-15 
in Chicago. Purpose would be to 
provide in-service training. 

Three men were named to fill 
vacancies on the Board: the Rev. 
Luther E. Tyson of New Market, 
N.H., chaplain of industrial relations 
for the Boston Area; C. Y. Thomas 
of Kansas City, Kans., and Wayne 
Watts of Wichita Falls, Tex. 


Wield Big Influence 


There are less than 30,000 full 
fledged Methodists in Denmark, Fin- 
land, Norway, and Sweden, but more 
than 40,000 persons in those countries 
attended Methodist Good Friday and 
Easter services this year, according to 
Bishop Odd Hagen, Stockholm, who 
adds “our church in this part of the 
world is influential far above its mem- 


bership.” 


‘ 
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U.S., British, Austrian 
Pastors to Trade Pulpits 


This summer, as for at least seven 
preceding summers, British and 
American Methodist pastors are trad- 
ing pulpits. More than that, they are 
exchanging parsonages, cars, luncheon 
club engagements, as well as pastoral 
duties. And the congregations are get- 
ting most of the benefits. 

Wesley Memorial Church, High 
Point, N.C., has welcomed the Rev. 
A. R. Ankers, who comes in early 
July, while the Rev. C. C. Herbert, 
Jr., who goes to Beckminster Church, 
Wolverhampton, one of the largest 
congregations in the Midlands. 

Suburban Christ Church, Cleveland, 
O., will have the Rev. John Banks, of 
Great Barr, in a new housing develop- 
ment of Birmingham. The Rev. Virgil 
C. Jump goes to England, to take over 
Brother Banks’ tasks, with the house 
fellowships and all. 

Two Texas churches are involved in 
this summer’s exchanges. The church 
at Snyder is having the Rev. J. H. 
Blamey, from Ipswich, while the Rev. 
Harry Vanderpool goes to this historic 
town set in a rich agricultural com- 
munity. 

Edna in the rice-growing and cattle- 


Dr. Herbert 
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Mr. Ankers 


. Blamey Dr. Vanderpool 


Mr. Banks Mr. Jump 


ranching country is welcoming the 
Rev. David Pike, from Ilkley, on the 
edge of the lovely Yorkshire Dales, 
The Rev. Clifford Zirkel, Jr., who 
organized a new church in McAllen, 
before going to this old, well-estab- 
lished church in Edna, will have the 
experience of serving at Ilkley. 

This year’s exchange plan includes 
Ipswich, Mass., and First Church, 
Vienna, in an exchange between the 
Rev. Auburn J. Carr and the Rev. 
Ferdinand Mayr, who is superintend- 
ent of all Methodist work in Austria 
as well as pastor of the first church 
in the Austrian capital. Dr. Mayr had 
a previous exchange, coming to the 
United States in 1953 for the Rev. 
B. B. Bland of Olney, Va. 

Ankers was a chaplain in Africa and 
the Middle East, while Pike served as 
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chaplain with the Royal Air Force. 
Banks serves a church that stands 
within a mile of the cottage where 
Francis Asbury lived as a boy and the 
farm where he worked. During the 
war Blamey had a church that was 
completely bombed out. Mayr served 
churches in Jugoslavia and had much 
to do with the relief work for Hun- 
garian refugees in Austria. 

Vanderpool comes from a family of 
Methodist preachers—his father, an 
uncle, two other family members who 
are now retired. For eight years, Carr 
directed the Green Mountain Parish, 
made up of two Methodist, three Con- 
gregational and one Baptist church in 
Vermont. He visited Central Europe 
in 1957, 

Herbert, a visitor to the Bible lands 
in 1955, has participated in evange- 
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listic missions in Cuba and Hawaii. 
While in Europe he will also be a 
guest preacher at the American 
Church in Paris. 

Zirkel has had eight years’ experi- 
ence in student-dominated churches. 
Jump is in his 10th year at Christ 
Church, Cleveland. 

In all cases the ministers are being 
accompanied by their wives. 

The Rev. T. Otto Nall, who has 
charge of the exchange on the Ameri- 
can side for the Methodist World 
Council, declares that it offers the best 
plan for better acquaintance and 
working relationship among the 18,- 
000,000 people called Methodist 
around the world. He expects ex- 
changes with Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa and the Caribbean next 
year. 


Need More Controversy 


Mere discussions on differences by 


denominational representatives will 
not sustain the ecumenical move- 
ment, says Dr. Keith Bridston of the 
World Council of Churches’ Com- 
mission on Faith and Order. 

Speaking before the U.S. Confer- 
ence for the WCC, he urged a dy- 
namic movement to overcome these 
differences, and declared that some 
Christian young people, including 
theology students, are experiencing 
futility and despair. 

Their criticism he said, may partly 
be caused by belief that those who 
take part in a council are content with 
their fellowship and unwilling to face 
up to their divisions. Without real 
controversy, said Dr. Bridston, the 
ecumenical movement will lose its dy- 
namism. 
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Board Told World Is Ripe 
for Evangelistic Efforts 


At least three proposals for mass 
evangelistic movements were made at 
the Board of Evangelism’s recent an- 
nual meeting. 

Dr. Harry Denman, general secre- 
tary, repeated his last year’s recom- 
mendation that Methodists sponsor a 
Decade of Dynamic Discipleship for 
Evangelism effort during the 1960s 
emphasizing prayer, Bible reading, 
starting new churches, recruiting min- 
isters and missionaries, indoctrinating 
church members in Christian and 
Methodist beliefs, and other phases of 
evangelism. 

“The Methodist Church is at the 
crossroads,” he explained. “During the 
’60s, it will become a church to reach 
the masses to do God’s will, which 
will change communities and the 
world, or it will become a church of 
suburbia and will be permeated and 
saturated by the will of secular man.” 

The Methodist Church, he added, 
will need a net increase of 2 million 
members in the next 10 years to keep 
pace with U.S. population gains—and 
it should more than keep pace if it is 
to be a truly evangelistic church. 

Dr. Denman also proposed that the 
World Council of Churches call a 
World Congress on Evangelism “to 
stir the several denominations to 
launch a great world evangelistic 
movement . . . [which] could save 
civilization from destruction.” 

The board adopted in principle a 
report setting forth some objectives for 
the 1960-70 period. They included 


deepening of the spiritual life of the. 


church, special evangelistic efforts to 
reach college students, working for a 
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world conference on evangelism as 4 
prelude to a world crusade, and Dp 
Denman’s recommended “Decade of 
Dynamic Discipleship” program. The 
report will get further consideration 


by the board’s executive committee i | 


September. 

Bishop Fred Pierce Corson, Board 
of Education president, called for a 
crusade to win college students t 
Christianity sponsored by the World 
Methodist Council and conducted in 
the “thousand or more schools com 
nected with world-wide Methodism” 

The campus is ready for a new and 
relevant evangelism, he said. He caw 
tioned, however, “We will need t 
have a new set of assumptions about 
the religious life of youth. We must 
emphasize result rather than method 
. . . ‘Service to the present age’ will 
make a wider appeal than ‘a never. 
dying soul to save.’ 

“The sporadic efforts of Religious 
Emphasis Week must yield to a plan 
of daily impact on student life. A 
more realistic appraisal of the student 
mind will be required in order to 
reach the student’s religious need.” 

Meeting in conjunction with the 
Board of Evangelism was a session 
launching the final phase of the quad 
rennial emphasis on the local church, 
the Year of Total Enlistment. Bishop 
Roy H. Short, chairman of the em 
phasis, listed the year’s goals as: 

e Enlisting all Methodist church 
members in some form of Christian 
activity. 

e Enlisting new persons for Christ 
and the Church. 

e Enlisting all Methodists to a total 
dedication of self, including talents, 
time, and resources, and a full com- 
mitment to Christian living. 
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Hold Regional Parley 


The first regional conference of the 
World Methodist Council to be held 
in Africa took place in April, with 
derical and lay leaders coming from 
six branches of Methodism. 

Held in Salisbury, Southern Rho- 
desia, it brought together leaders from 
Mozambique, Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia, and Union of South Africa. 
Delegates included missionaries from 
the U.S., Britain, Canada, and 
Sweden. 

The conference surveyed responsi- 
bilities of the church in relation to the 
complex and acute problems of South- 
ern Africa, race relationships and the 
place of both European and Africans 
in the changing political and social 
fields. 

On the subject of education, it con- 
sidered the essential participation of 
the church, and the responsibility of 
the state. 


Oxnam to Receive Citation 

The Upper Room citation for 1959, 
given each year for outstanding con- 
tributions to world Christian fellow- 
ship, will be presented in October to 
Methodist Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam 
of Washington, D.C. 

The bishop is being recognized for 
his long-time leadership among world 
churchmen and for his work with the 
Board of Missions, according to Dr. 
J. Manning Potts, of Nashville, editor 
of The Upper Room, now read by 
an estimated 10 million persons. 


Set Guaranteed Salary 


The Kentucky Conference in an 


“adjourned session” held recently 
adopted a resolution designed to 
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strengthen salaries of new ministers. 

The resolution provides that minis- 
ters receiving their first appointment 
to a church after graduation from 
theological seminary will be guaran- 
teed a salary of $3,800 for the year. 

The action also enables the Confer- 
ence Board of Missions to supplement 
salaries of ministers assigned to new 
congregations up to $3,000 the first 
year. In both cases, the churches will 
be asked to absorb the supplements at 
the rate of 25 per cent each year. 


Hunt Missing Methodists 


The Methodist Committee on Min- 
istry to Neglected Areas has developed 
a way to find out where new churches 
and church schools are needed. 

Two separate questionnaires, of- 
ficially known as “study instruments” 
have been prepared by the commit- 
tee and are available on request. One 
is designed to aid districts in finding 
out what areas are not served ade- 
quately by Methodist churches. The 
other will help find neglected peoples 
within the intensive areas of service 
responsibility of existing churches. 

Dr. Leon M. Adkins of Nashville, 
committee secretary, says an estimated 
2 million Methodists move annually. 

Requests have been received for 312 
of the district study instrument, and 
433 of the one for church parishes. 


New North Central Date 


Opening date of the 1960 North 
Central Jurisdictional Conference has 
been advanced from July 7 to July 6 
by its Committee on Entertainment. 

The conference will be held in the 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Civic Audi- 
torium July 6-10. 
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News Digest 


PENTECOST WINDOW. The 
famed Upper Room Chapel in Board 
of Evangelism headquarters, Nash- 
ville, has a new $27,000 stained glass 
window telling the story of Pente- 
cost. 


LAKE JUNALUSKA. Summer 
events at Lake Junaluska, N.C., 
Southeastern Jurisdiction assembly, 
will include more than 30 regional 
and national conferences, institutes, 
workshops, and training schools. On 
August 9, a memorial service will 
honor Bishop John W. Branscomb, 
who died January 15. He was vice- 
president of the assembly’s board of 
trustees. 


DISAPPROVE CHINA STAND. 
After two and a half hours of debate, 
the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S. (Southern) 
has formally “disapproved” of the 
proposal by the Fifth World Order 
Study Conference that Red China be 
recognized by the U.S. and admitted 
to the UN. The Assembly, however, 
defended the conference’s right to 
speak on current issues. 


ASKS CHURCHES’ HELP. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has called on 
churches to observe September 17 as 
Citizenship Day and September 17-23 
as Constitution Week by planning 
“appropriate ceremonies to develop a 
better understanding of the rights 
and responsibilities of citizenship.” 


CLOSE HOSPITALS. The 


Church of Scotland mission in North- 


ern Rhodesia is closing two of its 
hospitals because of financial hard- 
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ships and difficulties in staffing the ip. 
stitutions, according to sources jp 
Lusaka. Recent racial disturbances jg 
the country were said to be respons. 
ble for the staff problem. 


SEEK $5,000 MINIMUM. The 
Lancaster, Pa., Synod of the United 
Church of Christ will ask the church's 
General Synod June 5-9 to recom 
mend a $5,000 minimum annual 


salary for pastors who have been in 
the ministry 15 years or longer. 


PREMINISTERIAL STU 
DENTS. West Virginia Wesleyan 
College, Buckhannon, W. Va., tops all 
Methodist colleges in the number of 
preministerial students according to 
a recent survey. The top three: Wes 
leyan, 115 preministerial students; 
High Point College, High Point, 
N.C., 95; Millsaps College, Jackson, 
Miss., 92. 


‘MANKIND’S CHILDREN, A 
new booklet on the United Nations 
Children’s Fund, Mankinad’s Chil- 
dren, estimates that the agency has 
helped make possible the following 
statistics: 15.4 million children vac 
cinated against tuberculosis; 32 mil 
lion children protected against ma 
laria; 3.5 million children and parents 
treated for yaws; 1 million children 
treated for trachoma; 5.3 million chil- 
dren or mothers given milk rations, 


RESTORE JERUSALEM 
CHURCH. The first stage in the 
restoration of Jerusalem’s Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre—repair of the 
dome over the main entry—has been 
completed, according to Angelso Mal- 
lios, famed Greek architect in charge 
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of the work. About $1.5 million will 
be needed to complete repairs, necessi- 
tated by damage from earthquake, 
fire, and heavy rains. 


CUT-UP STATES. Methodist an- 
nual conferences cut up states in such 
a way that New York and Pennsyl- 
yania each have within their bound- 
aries pastoral charges belonging to 11 
different conferences! This fact was 
brought to light recently in Method- 
ist Information’s Methodists Make 
News. 


RE-OPEN SPANISH 
CHURCHES. Two Protestant 
churches in Barcelona, Spain, which 
were closed by police action have 
been permitted to, re-open because 
they are “old congregations.” Two 
others, however, remain closed be- 
cause police have ruled that they rep- 


resent “new work resulting from 
proselytism.” 


ALL-CHANCEL CHURCH. The 
Glenview, Ill., Presbyterian church 
has built a first unit 44 feet square 
with a roof that peaks at 40 feet. To- 
day, it is the sanctuary; in the future, 
when the structure is lengthened, the 
present part will be all chancel. 

The extensive height of the build- 
ing will allow for lengthening later. 
“Most first units,” explains the pas- 
tor, the Rev. Donald C. Kuntz, “are 
rather squatty, 20 or 25 feet high, 
and if you elongate them, they look 
like a tunnel.” 


DEFEAT “ALL-WHITE” 
MOVE. A strongly worded resolu- 
tion calling for the dismissal of any 
church official or teacher using facili- 
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ties of St. Mark Methodist Church, 
Atlanta, Ga., to advocate integration 
was overwhelmingly defeated at a 
board of stewards meeting. The reso- 
lution, submitted by a board member 
also proposed that “all future mem- 
bers shall be informed by the pastor 
that our church is an all-white church 
and that they shall never be embar- 
rassed by integration of any kind.” 


NEW SIBLEY HOSPITAL. 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam presided 
at ground-breaking ceremonies for 
Methodist-related Sibley Memorial 
Hospital, Washington, D.C., which is 
being relocated from downtown to a 
site near American University. Head- 
ing the delegation of public officials 
was Rep. John W. McCormack (D., 
Mass.), House majority leader and 
prominent Roman Catholic layman, 
who assisted in obtaining passage of 
legislation to permit the hospital to 
move. 


GIFT FOR JOURNALISM. The 
Laubach Literacy and Mission Fund, 
New York City, has given the Syra- 
cuse University School of Journalism 
$1,000 toward a building fund. 


BUY NASHVILLE BUILDING. 
The Methodist Television, Radio, and 
Film Commission has announced it 
will buy its national headquarters 
building at 1525 McGavock Street, 
Nashville, from an insurance agency 
for $134,000. 


GOSPELS IN MODERN RUS- 
SIAN. The British and Foreign Bible 
Society has published a modern col- 
loquial translation of the four gos- 
pels. 
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Dr. Evans Dr. Emerick 


People Going Places... 


Dr. Samuet Emerick, director of 
the Yokefellow Institute, Richmond, 
Ind., and Dr. Garrett H. Evans, 
pastor, Christ Methodist Church, 
Wheeling, W.Va.—leave for England 
June 24 to aid in establishing the first 
Yokefellow Institute overseas at Old 
Rectory, Epworth, England, where 
John and Charles Wesley were born. 
They also will visit lay colleges in 
England, and attend a layman’s in- 
stitute in Geneva, and the Kirchentag 
in Munich. 


Dr. Wave Crawrorp Barctay, 85, 
editor of the monumental History of 
Methodist Missions, has “retired” for 
the second time from the Board of 
Missions. He continues as consulting 
editor for the remaining volumes. 


Dr. Ernest CapMAaN COLWELL, 
president Southern California School 
of Theology—elected to the Univer- 
sity Senate of the Methodist Church. 


Maj. Dan JorcENnsENn, a Methodist 
chaplain—assigned to write an exten- 
sive history of the activities of the 
U.S. Air Force chaplaincy. 
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Dr. Barclay 


Dr. Douty 


Earce H. MacLeop, staff member 
Methodist Board of Lay Activities— 
made art director for The Upper 
Room, 


Dr. Henry Hitt Crane, noted 
lecturer and minister emeritus of 
Central Methodist Church, Detroit, 
and the Rev. EMerson SMITH, asso 
ciate secretary of the Board of Social 
and Economic Relations—named to 
Clerical Advisory Council, National 
Association of Manufacturers. 


Bishop ArtHur J. Moore of At 
lanta—went back to the church in 
Waycross, Ga., where he was com 
verted 50 years ago and celebrated by 
conducting a week-long revival. 


Dr. CuHarces FRANKLIN Mansi, 
former dean at William and Mary 
College—becomes 7th president of 
Wofford College. 


Dr. A. Merritt Drettericn, Iowa 
Methodist executive secretary 
Christian Education—transfers @ 
similar post in Baltimore Conferenc® 


Dr. Mary Atice Douty, executive 
secretary Methodist Baltimore Com 
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ference Board of Education—to join 
faculty at Wesley Seminary, Washing- 
jon, D.C. 


*Hersert T. Mirrer, New York, 
gsociate director National Council of 
Churches Department of Social Wel- 
fare—made associate director NCC 
Office of Finance. 


Dr. Joun W. JoHANNaBER, profes- 
gor at National College, Kansas City 
—appointed academic dean and pro- 
fessor at Scarritt College. 


Tuer Rev. H. BurnHAM KIRKLAND, 
treasurer Methodist Division of 
World Missions—given degree of 
Doctor of Ecclesiastical Finance, 
honoris causa, by Philippine Wes- 
leyan College. 


Two Methodists, Dr. Marion 
CREEGER, executive secretary of the 
council on chaplains, and Dr. Joun 
McLaucuiin, secretary of the Meth- 
odist commission on chaplains—were 
members of a team making a month’s 
visit to Protestant chaplains in the 
Far East. 


Two Methodist missionaries, Dr. 
Wituiam E. Saw and the Rev. Cari 


Drs. Creeger and McLaughlin 
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W. Jupy—awarded Korean govern- 
ment citations for helping the pro- 
gram of its Chaplains Corps. 


Ricuarp Linpeg, special term mis- 
sionary-teacher of The Methodist 
Church—joins faculty of the Inter- 
national Christian University in 


Japan. 


Dr. Harotp T. Porter, director of 
ministerial recruitment for The Meth- 
odist Church—returns to pastorate in 
Pittsburgh Conference. 


Dr. Witt1AM Wauzer of the Com- 
mission on Missionary Cooperation, 
National Council of Churches-—is 
new president of National Religious 
Publicity Council. 


Dr. Epwarp W. Bauman, chaplain 
of American University—is star of 
“Life and Teachings of Jesus,” pro- 
gram WMAL-TV, Washington, D.C. 


Tue Rev. Louise Lone, Modesto, 
Calif., State Hospital Chaplain and 
member of California-Nevada Con- 
ference—becomes first woman chap- 
lain to ever receive ecclesiastical en- 
dorsement of the Methodist Commis- 
sion on Chaplains. 


‘ 


® 


Dr. Shaw 
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At Least Nine Bishops 
Will Be Elected in 1960 


At least nine new bishops will be 
elected at the 1960 jurisdictional con- 
ferences. 

The nine will replace Bishop John 
W. Branscomb, who died January 15; 
seven bishops who will have reached 
compulsory retirement age, and 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, who, al- 
though he could serve until 1964, has 
announced he will retire. 

Bishops are required to retire at 
the first jurisdictional conference after 
their 70th birthday, but they may re- 
tire at the first jurisdictional confer- 
ence after their 65th birthday. 

The seven who must retire next 
year are Bishop J. W. E. Bowen, 
Bishop D. Stanley Coors, Bishop 


Willis J. King, Bishop W. Earl Led- 
den, Bishop Arthur J. Moore, Bishop 


Frederick B. Newell, and Bishop A. 
Frank Smith. 

Others besides Bishop Oxnam who 
will be eligible to retire if they wish 
are Bishop Charles W. Brashares, 
Bishop Matthew W. Clair, Jr., Bishop 
Dana Dawson, Bishop Marvin A. 
Franklin, Bishop Nolan B. Harmon, 
Bishop Bachman G. Hodge, Bishop 
Edgar A. Love, Bishop William C. 
Martin, Bishop H. Clifford Northcott, 
Bishop Glenn R. Phillips, Bishop 
Marshall R. Reed, Bishop W. Angie 
Smith, Bishop Edwin E. Voigt, Bishop 
William T. Watkins, Bishop H. Bas- 
com Watts, and Bishop Hazen G., 
Werner. 

Additional bishops may be elected 
next year in the Northeast and South 


Central Jurisdictions, which qualify: 


for one more each under Par. 439 of 
the Discipline. 
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Will Broaden Program 


The Methodist Commission 4 
Chaplains has been authorized tp 
broaden its program and services for 
civilian chaplains. 

At its recent semi-annual session the 
commission authorized the agency to 
enlarge its program of recruitment, 
endorsement and general oversight, 

It was proposed that the agency 
serve as a screening agency for bishops 
who are asked to make appointments 
to the civilian chaplaincy. Also it 
would establish minimum standards 
for this type of ministry and recom. 
mend that Methodist seminaries pro- 
vide special training in this field. 


Summer Training Program 
Approximately 125 theological stu. 
dents will participate in a summer 
evangelism program being sponsored 
by the General Board of Evangelism. 
The entire group will be at Drake 
University in Des Moines, Iowa, June 
23 to July 3 for training and a city- 
wide evangelistic mission workshop. 
After that 25 or more will do field 
work in evangelism in various areas 
between July 6 and August 30. 


Jones Has Full Schedule 

Evangelist E. Stanley Jones will re- 
turn from Japan and India in late 
June to embark on a schedule of 34 
ashrams, Crusade for a United Church 
meetings, and spiritual-life missions to 
last through 1959. 

Planned for all parts of the coun- 
try, they will begin with an ashram 
at Eastern Nazarene College, Wollas- 
ton, Mass., June 25-July 1 and end 
with a spiritual-life mission in John- 
son City, Tenn., December 28-30. 
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Columbus Tops Crusade 


The Columbus, O. district, with 538 
new members, topped all others in a 
Central Jurisdiction evangelistic cru- 
sade. The Rev. C. T. Nelson is super- 
intendent. 

The jurisdiction as a whole gained 
10,630 members. Dr. W. D. Lester of 
the Board of Evangelism and Crusade 
director, reported 4,272 on profession 
of faith, 929 from other denomina- 
tions, 1,147 restored to the roll, 2,631 
not classified, and 1,651 in classes to 
be received later. Transfers within the 
jurisdiction were not counted. 


Approach “Too Negative’ 


European leaders look on anti-Com- 
munism as “too negative,” and ask 
for a sense of brotherhood that will 
fuse spiritual energy and _ moral 
growth with new scientific advances. 

Dr. Everett Clinchy, World 
Brotherhood president, after a seven- 
month tour of 11 countries, reported: 

“They say that positive, new forms 
of society must be created by the 
West.” 

He added that the Christians and 
Jews of the white race, being born 
into the more powerful nations, have 
an obligation to break through the old 
order of rule by force. 


Crusade in Japan 


A number of evangelism crusades, 


culminating in, or starting with 
Japan’s observance of 100 years of 
Protestantism, are making special ef- 
fort to win the lost in 1959. 

Afcer a successful visit to Fukuoka 
in 1958, Billy Graham’s Far Eastern 
representatives have mapped out five 
more for Kyushu’s major cities. 
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The World Literature Crusade has 
given $10,000 for the second Every 
Home crusade and is seeking to place 
tracts in half of the homes in Japan. 

Other groups also are increasing 
their work. 


Deaths... 


Cuiirrorp Bearmore, 80, 
(N.J.) chureh, April 2. 

RoLLanp E. Beruarps, former pastor Genoa, 
Ill. church, March 24. 

Frank W. Courant, retired 
York Conference, April 19. 

James Oscar Cox, 80, retired member 
Carolina Conference, March 17 

Tuomas E. Davies, retired 
Indiana Conference, March 24. 

Newton E. Davis, retired member 
East Ohio Conference, April 3. 

Mrs. JoHN R. Epwarps, widow late John R. 
Edwards, Rocky Mountain Conference, April 
12 

Henry Cray Enmory, retired 
North Georgia Conference, April 21. 

Puitties D. Foote, 64 member 
Conference and former VFW state 
April 8. 

CuarLtes B. HANKINS, 
Conference, April 10. 

Ray Harris, pastor First Church, Bridge- 
port, O., March 20. 

Mrs. Frora Haven, widow of late member 
Northern New York Conference, in December. 

Georce Heizer, retired member Ohio Con- 
ference, March 14. 

Westey HopcGe, retired 
R.I. church, February 4. 

Dr. Epwin Hoitt HuGues, dean of students 
at Paul Smith’s College, N.Y. and son of 
Bishop Hughes, April 26. 

Mrs. SARAH Stookssury Irwin, 91, widow of 
member Holston Conference, February 13. 

Mrs. A. W. Jounson, wife of pastor at 
Fairbury, Neb., Easter Morning. 

d L. KoENEKE, who served pastorates in 
Washington, Minnesota, Missouri, and Illinois, 
April 5. § 

Emmett McLarty, 89, retired member North 
Carolina Conference, March 22. 

Bert J. Morris, retired member California- 
Nevada Conference, April , 

W. W. Peterson, 69, retired member North 
Arkansas Conference, April 11. 

W. Raymonp Pierce, retired 
Hampshire Conference, April 8. 

BENJAMIN F. READING, retired member Ohio 
Conference, April 19. 

FREEMAN M. Repincer, 86, 
Pittsburgh Conference 

Georce Rep, retired member Montana Con- 
ference, April 5. 

Mrs. Rosert C. ScHrock, wife of pastor of 
Brewster, N.Y. church, April 4. 

Mrs. Hattie Stearns, 89, widow of late 
member Central New York Conference, April 8. 

A. D. Warp, retired member New Jersey 
Conference, March 12. 
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Your choir will took its 
best, sing its best, in our 
robes of colorful and 
long-wearing fabrics, 
custom-tailored for the 
perfect fit. 

PULPIT ROBES — made the 
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“Sunday” look for years. 
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OUR CONGREGATION CAN BE 
QUICKLY EDUCATED TO MORE 
GENEROUS GIVING. YOU CAN 
INCREASE YOUR BUDGET OR 
RAISE FUNDS FOR A BUILDING 
PROGRAM BY USING THE 


Mi 


arrow Plan 


Expertly designed for all denomina- 
tions by a professional fund raiser. 
Tried successfully in more than a 
thousand churches. The plan explains 
explicitly how to Organize, Educate 
and Solicit. It lays stress on 
Education. 


Large plans for churches with more 
than 300 members is $10.00. Smaller 
plan is $5.00. Each plus postage. 
Plans can be sent on approval. Order 
one or more copies now. Invoice will 
come with the Plan. 


ROY L. FARROW PLAN, 
c/o SOUTHERN METHODIST 


UNIVERSITY, DALLAS, TEXAS 
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It's 
On Tdea... 


“The Library Speaks” was the 
title of a presentation made on behalf 
of the church library by Monumental 
Methodist Church, Portsmouth, Va, 
Through the generosity of those who 
attended, and others who made con- 
tributions, 83 volumes valued at $207 
were purchased for the library. Sun- 
day afternoon was chosen as the time 


| for the presentation. 


“No money needed for next 
year!” says a folder put out by Chevy 
Chase Methodist Church, Washing. 
ton, D.C. And then, with the aid of 
cartoons, the text shows how a church 


| could be run without money if mem- 


bers volunteered to type letters, an- 
swer phone calls, launder choir robes 
and table linen, and take turns at 
preaching, serving as missionaries, 
and so on. Turning inside, the reader 


| discovered many logical reasons for 
| financing the church in the “old- 
| fashioned way,” with money. 


“Temporary-Rent-a-Church” is 


| a plan devised by the Southern Dis- 
| trict Methodist Mission Council, Da- 
| kotas Area, for renting a steel build- 
| ing to a new congregation. The 
| building is completely furnished and 
| suitable for church school and wor- 
| ship services. It is rented at low rates, 
| with slight increases each year. After 
| five years, the congregation is ex- 
| pected to be ready to build a perma- 


nent church. Then the building is 
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Verse-by-verse—you'll find their 
basic meaning easier with these 
three New Testament versions! 
























ee | ——_—— 
ste} ‘The Parallel New Testament 
behalf WITH BOTH KING JAMES AND RSV 
nental Now, at last—a Parallel New Testament. In this 
1, Va new Testament verses from the King James and 
2 F Revised Standard Versions are set side by side, in 
E who parallel column, showing you at a glance how 
ss these versions differ and in what respects they are 
= CONn- similar—and should you want to read from both 
; $207 versions in your pulpit, you don’t have to have two 
Testaments in your possession—just the one. 
Sun- Instead of having to look from one Testament to 
: time another to see how each version differs and to gain KING 
new understanding of your Bible, you have only JAMES RSV 
one Testament and two versions—really two Testa- Gal 23 A 
ments in one! a re 
Bound in dark green cloth over boards with two- agogues, teachi 
next color jacket. Page size, 512x814 inches with 512 he king- in 
Chevy pages—low, low price, too! nae of sick- preachi 
a Order your copy from your Publishing House e among and he 
Nning- today. TN-380 postpaid, $3.50 
id of 
a The New Testament In Modern English 
ni € NeW eStament in MOUeM ENgIS 
, ane TRANSLATED BY j. B. PHILLIPS 
robes Already a best-seller to ministers. Translated by J. B. 
Phillips, here is the complete New Testament in modern 
1s at English. This one volume contains Phillips’ four-volume 
aries, translations: Letters to Young Churches, The Gospels, The 
’ Young Church in Action, and the Book of Revelation. 
-ader This translation clarifies the meaning of every Book in 
.§ the New Testament and presents their message in easy-to- 
> TOF understand English, making these Books even more mean- 
“‘old- ingful for modern day living. Even the difficult book of 
Revelation is made clear. (MC) postpaid, $6.00 
aa ena NTE seceusceesacscessepecscse: 
i‘ 3 Order from Dept. SP? 
is : THE METHODIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Dis- . Please order from House serving you 
= Baltimore 3 . Chicago 11 . Cincinnati 2 . Dallas 1 
Da- 3 Detroit 1 . Kansas City 6 . Nashville 2 . New York il 
uild 3 Pittsburgh 30 «+ Portland 5 e¢ Richmond 16 ¢ San Francisco 2 
Th | 3 Please send me, postpaid, the titles indicated. 
e : (1) Paraliel New Testament .............0ecceeeeceeeeees $3.50 
and : (] New Testament In Modern English ............0..005 $6.00 
wor- : (CD Payment enclosed ( Charge to my account 
$ Add state sales tax where it applies 
© * 
re = SEND TO 
er 
Street 
CX: ORDER WITH THIS [ I iii Oy ieee 
‘ma- CONVENIENT COUPON “Y [7] FREE CHURCH SUPPLY CATALOG. Check the square for your 
° : free Church Supply Catalog—complete catalog of church and church 
B 1S schoo! supplies, Bibles, concordances and books for the minister. 
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SUMMER 
SAVINGS 


Ask for details & catalogs: 

CS-107 (adult choir robes); JS-107 
(children’s robes); PS-107 (pulpit 
robes); CFS-107 (confirmation robes). 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 
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The new book by the author of 
, , mA They Teach Us 


ji To Pray 
1 Bi". 

Hh 

4 


~ 


Prayer 
Is the 


Secret 






From the Book of Acts and the Epistles, 
Mr. White gathers every reference 
made to prayer and shows what 
prayer meant to New Testament Chris- 
tians and what it can mean to us today. 
“Direct, sensible studies done 
simply, scripturally based.”—-MARGARET 
T. APPLEGARTH. 


$2.75 at your bookseller HARPER 
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SPECIAL | 











| appropriate memorial gifts of value. 





dismantled and moved to another lo 
cation to aid a new congregation with 
its building program. 





To finance the new church 
building, the Methodist congregation 
at Frankfort, IIll., floated a $100,000 
bond issue through a local bank. The 
issue was debenture bonds, a first 
mortgage on the new property, and 
bearing three per cent interest. Most 
bonds were purchased by church 
members, who recognized in the plan 
a chance to make their capital funds 
available and pay themselves back by 
means of contributions. 














“We're in the red,” said the Rev. 
Joseph Lenk, pastor of St. Mary of 
the Lake Catholic Church at Culver, 
Ind., when asked about the red front 
door. 

“Until the mortgage is paid, red 
doors will remind churchgoers of 
their obligation. After the last pay- 
ment the door will be painted green.” 

—American Review of 
Eastern Orthodoxy 


Se 
—=— evr s&s 


Cards distributed to members of 
First Methodist Church, Jackson, 
Mich., permit everyone to help select 
the board of stewards and other off- 
cial church leaders. No signatures are 
expected, so self-nomination is strictly 
in order. The nominating committee 
collects the cards and reports results 
to the church conference. 


“The Preacher’s Wishing Well” 
is a regular feature in the church bul- 
letin. In it the pastor lists some item 
or service needed by the church. The 
Memorial Committee also suggests 
through the bulletin or church paper 
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paragraphs of provocation 


These paragraphs dare you to exercise one of your less- 
used mental muscles. If you decide to accept what is said, 
you have been awake in the process. If you reject it, you have 
had to find a reason. He was wise who said, “A difference 
of opinion is the most interesting thing in the world.” 









Quantities of Time 


MERiCANS are experiencing a 
change in the structure of their 
lives in relationship to the content of 
time and the pace and values of liv- 
ing. The contemporary leisure mode 
is rooted in a unique partnership of 
scientific research, engineering skill, 
and mass production accelerated by 
pressure from trade unions. It is 
characterized by new quantities of 
“unsold time,” energies unspent in 
the economic process, and disposable 
income above the requirements of 
the minimum necessities of living. 
As a result, enjoyments once reserved 
for a privileged elite are becoming 
widely distributed. The new concept 
of man in relation to time gives 
promise, in an age whose tempo has 
been quickened by the application of 
atomic concepts and electronics, of 
the flowering of a great culture. Al- 
ready there is emerging a new role 
for the family, a new concept of 
neighborhood, a new sense of com- 
munity, and a new vigor of participa- 
tion. 
The contemporary intellectual revo- 
lution, generally referred to by the 
technical word, automation, is pro- 
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viding machines which, within their 
competence, think, feel, and act like 
men and which, assuming drudgery 
and monotonous repetitive operations, 
increase productivity. Within the in- 
dustrial system a relentless logic 
necessitates abundance. Leisure, as 
we experience it, becomes a function 
of an unseen but very real and enor- 
mously fruitful configuration of 
scientific concepts and theories which 
overarch and undergird our complex 
era. This characteristic edifice of our 
times is as representative of our 
modern spirit as the Parthenon was 
an expression of the age of Athens 
and the Amiens Cathedral a symbol 
of the Gothic concept of thirteenth 
century Christianity. : 


—Paut F. Dovcras in The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Sept. 1957. 


Berlin Carnival 
HERE HAD BEEN organized a 


Committee for Launching a Ber- 
lin Carnival with heavy support from 
Western liquor and beer manufac- 
turers. Against the promotion of that 
committee, Berlin’s Bishop Otto 
Dibelius proclaimed: “Carnival may 
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have a remote tradition in some West- 
ern localities. With its complete secu- 
larization and the superficial kind of 
social intercourse, it has given very 
bad examples of conduct for our 
young people. Moveover, the capital 
city of Germany is not made for those 
excesses. Berlin is a place of more 
serious outlook in general and with 
an especially grave challenge presented 
at the present time. On behalf of the 
Protestant majority of Central and 
East Germany, I do not hesitate to 
speak out: Stay away with the carni- 
val practices from East and West Ber- 
lin! The joy and comfort of our life 
is something much greater than the 
drowning of minds in thoughtless be- 
haviour.” 


—ALEXANDER E, LanG 


To Recognize or Not 
HREE REASONS have been ad- 


vanced for failure to recognize 
Red China: (1) Its government is 
bad, (2) its government is Com- 
munistic, and (3) recognition by the 
United States would not be for the 
best interests of the United States. 

Yet, raising questions about the 
morality of a government, or its form, 
serves only to cloud the issue. The 
morality or form of government has 
nothing to do with our extending 
diplomatic recognition. 

Recognition does not imply ap- 
proval of how a government came to 
power or how it stays in power. If it 
does, then why are we recognizing the 
Communistic governments of Russia, 
Poland, Rumania, Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria? 


If it does not serve our better in-. 


terests to recognize one Communist 
government (China), it does not serve 
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our interests to recognize any Com. 
munist government. 





—Micnacet Daves, Sunnyside Heights Meth. 
odist Church, Wichita Falls, Tex. 






A Sword, Not Peace 
WILLINGNESS to accept social 


change and even some zeal for 

social reform must be regenerated 
among our young people. I fear for 
our society when college youth’s am- 
bition is to join the country club 
rather than to reform the world, 
Youth ought to seek the root of | “ 
things, to be radical, to question. 

Whether our recent past can be 
characterized by apathy or con 
formity, I do not know. But there 
have been too many unspoken rules 
such as: “Don’t stick your neck out. 
Don’t volunteer. Play it safe.” 

Many of the tremendously urgent 
tasks in social reform can never be 
accomplished unless we can produce 
some people who are outraged at 
conditions which are devastating hu- 
man character and health. Let us re- 
member that Jesus said, “I came not 
to bring peace but a sword!” 







j 


—Joun McDowE Lt, dean of the Boston Uni- 
versity School of Social Work, to the 
Woman's Division of Christian Service. 


Make Crooked Places Straight 
F WE DON’T want radicals to 


change the world and twist it in | 
directions we don’t want it to go, 
then we must take the lead, rise up in 
the name of Christ to make the 
crooked places straight, to be fore- 
runners of the kingdom which is 
trying to come. 






—J. Watiace Hamicton, speaking to Con- 
vocation, Southeastern Jurisdiction. 
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THIS IS MY BEST 





‘{ Can Do All Things .. .” 


An engineer said to me one day, | 


“Preacher, I think I have a sermon 
idea for you. You see, when we build 
a bridge, we figure on three loads 
the bridge must bear: The dead load, 
the live load, and the wind load. 
The dead load is the weight of the 
bridge, the live load is the weight of 
the traffic on the bridge, and the wind 
load is the pressure of the wind on 
its superstructure.” 

This is a parable of life, for life 
can be defined in terms of success- 
fully meeting these three pressures 
which bear upon every life. Life’s 
“dead load” is concerned with manag- 
ing one’s self. Its “live load” is the 
pressure of daily wear and tear. And 
its “wind load” is adversity and 
unalterable circumstance. 

The glory of our Christian faith 
is that it offers us a Presence by whose 
power we are enabled to successfully 
take ourselves in hand; who makes 
us more than adequate for life’s 
daily needs; and who enables us to 
meet, in a creative way, life’s un- 
alterable circumstances. 


—Car. F. Luec, pastor, First Methodist 
Church, Lake Charles, La. 
JUNE, 1959 











THE IDEA OF 


Edited by 
George L. Abernethy 


i by tyrants 
and despots through the 
ages, the ideal of equality 
stirs men even more vigor- 
ously today. This new an- 
thology selects some signifi- 
cant writings on political, 









social, economic, and reli- 
gious equality from Old Tes- 
tament days to the 1954 Su- 
preme Court decision. For 
ministers, teachers, writers, 
speakers, libraries. $6.00 


ask your bookseller 
JOHN KNOX PRESS 
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New - Design U.S. 


: ae 


oak reall 
FLAGS 


Now available immedi- 
diately, new design U.S. 
flags including added 
star for Alaska. Also, 
Church flags of all de-~ 
nominations. All sizes 
and materials. Direct- 
factory prices. Modernize 
your flags now. Tear out 
and write today for free - 
catalogue apd money- 
~ saving direct prices. 


REGALIA MFG. CO. Dept. 11, Rock Island Ill 
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The 


CHURCH 


and the 


LAW 


F. MURRAY BENSON 
Attorney and Methodist Layman 


THE CASE: The mayor of Chi- 
cago, as liquor commissioner, denied 
the plaintiff's application for a liquor 
license on the ground that the site 
of the tavern would be within 100 
feet of a church. A statute prohibited 
the sale of liquor within that distance 
from churches, schools and hospitals, 
without defining them. The site in 
question was within 40 feet of the 
Alverno Home Nursing Center, a 
convent for sisters which had a chapel 
open to the public for prayers and 
which contained everything neces- 
sary for the ordinary functions of 
the Roman Catholic church. The 
lower court reversed the order deny- 
ing the license. 

Decision: The higher court rein- 
stated the order denying the license, 
stating that a tavern does not furnish 
a wholesome environment for a con- 
vent and chapel. It said that the 
legislative intent should be ascertained 
not only from the statutory language, 
but from the evil to be remedied and 
the end to be attained. It held that the 
evidence was sufficient to support the 
administrative conclusion that the 
center was a “church.” [SzcyENPNIAK 
v. License AppEAL CoMMISSION OF 


Cuicaco, Ill., 136 NE2d. 562 (1956) ] 
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THE CASE: The plaintiff applied 
for a certificate of incorporation as ; 
religious corporation in the state of 
New York. The requirement wa 
the consent of a Supreme Court jus. 
tice. To receive this consent, the 
group had to be formed for religious 


purposes and to state those purposes } 


in the application. The plaintiffs 
stated purpose was “to found and 
continue one or more churches” to 
be named “New York Souls Clinic.” 

Decision: The judge stated that he 
could not accept the certificate. He 
ruled against the use of the word 
“clinic” in the name, because he 
thought it did not connote religious 
worship. He also rejected the applica- 
tion on the grounds that the purposes 
were not listed specifically enough and 
consonant with the aims of an organ. 
ized religious group. 
| ApPLIcATION OF New York Sovts 
Cuinic, 144 N.Y.S. 2d 543, 208 Mise. 
612 (1955) ] 

THE CASE: Plaintiffs, members 
of Jehovah’s Witnesses, had been ex- 
pelled from school for refusing to 
salute the American flag. They sued 
to compel their reinstatement. They 
believed that compliance with the 
school board’s rule violated the First 
Commandment. Action was dismissed. 

Decision: The higher court reversed 
the decision and ordered their rein- 
statement. The opinion of the Je- 
hovah’s Witnesses that to salute the 
flag is a violation of the command- 
ment, is, in a constitutional sense, a 
“religious opinion,” the court said. 
Action that violates religious opinions 
cannot be compelled unless the peace, 
order, and safety of the state require. 

[Zavitta v. Masse, Cot, 147 P 2d, 


823 (1944) ]. 
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A church lit in a dramatic way attracts 
attention, creates inspiring religious effects. 
Highlight the chancel, a stained glass win- 
dow, or focus attention on pulpit, com- 
munion table, stage, or display. These flood- 
lights fit vertically or horizontally into 
hidden corners without distracting projec- 
tion, lamps swivel to permit focusing in one 
spot or at various angles. Idea catalog. 694 





Tape recorder plus office machine, a 
assist- 
ant! Has advantages of regular hi-fi re- 
corder, for use by choral groups, MYF, 
pastor, in recording or playing back pro- 
grams, music, sound effects, or for voice 
criticism. Attachments convert it to dicta- 
tion-transcription machine. Loudspeaker at- 


double-duty  business-entertainment 


tachments also available. 692 


















For information write to: 


5 
it S \ | “It’s New,” The New Christian 
¢ Advocate, 740 N. Rush St., Chicago 
11, Ill. Inquiries will be 


sent to manufacturers. 


Want indestructible chairs and desks? 
These are beautiful, and enjoyably mainte- 
nance-free, mar-proof. No scuffing, chipping, 
staining, breaking; non-combustible. They’re 
solid plastic and steel. In 7 brilliant mix or 
match colors to gladden children’s hearts. 
Chairs stack. Desks may be grouped to form 
broad work space. Children may paint on 
desks, they wipe clean. Graded sizes. 691 





Combination projection stand-slidefilm 
cabinet is a practical coordinator for visual 
aid items. Lockable cabinet has drawer for 
45 films in numbered compartments, to be 
indexed with their respective records. Holds 
100 records. Top has guard rail, is scuff- 
proof, sound-absorbing masonite. Steel, 37’ 
high, with swivel casters, adjustable center 
shelf. Stand available without cabinet. 693 
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Letters te the Editors 





de 
to 
How to Address Methodists Somehow we seem to have for for. 
Benes We Wee « Kew om that the essential biblical bases | 
| March, p. 120] says it is incorrect to of the Christian faith should guide 
address a Methodist bishop as “right "4° '7 OUF church activity. We seem c 
sumed” to ignore the necessity of Stating over 
Some years ago, an authority on and over again the basic Christian } 
ecclesiastical procedures said that a ethical position, with its chia atl SI 
Roman Catholic bishop may be ad- relative solutions for the problems of Fh 
dressed as “Most Reverend,” an Epis- 04". day. We seem to neglect asking, | 4 
copal bishop as “Right Reverend,” and After all, is this what should hap P 
a Methodist bishop as simply “Rever- P&® at General Conference?” , oo 
end Bishop.” 5 Ropert L. WALKER te 
Since the Methodist episcopacy is St. Paul's Methodist Church n 
founded on the practice of the Al- Vacaville, Calsf. | y 
exandrian Church (“chief among . 
equals”), it seems to me that this i General Conference Delegations fe 
eminently correct, and compares Epiror: The NCA special reports | h 
favorably with “Reverend Doctor” constitute one of the most important | 4 
for ministers who have doctors’ de- parts of the paper, as you present to | t 
grees. ministers some of the important issues } ¢ 
James N. Reyno.ps before the Church. May I compliment t 
Lake Wales, Fla. you especially on the report [Mar., p. | ! 
10] on Who Goes to General Confer- 
Delegates to Conference ence? 
Epitor: Should ministers elected to Leonarp M. Perryman | 
General Conference [NCA Special Board of pr ect 
Report, March, p. 10] be organization 150 Fifth ¢ a 
men—men with administrative know- New York, N.Y. ( 
how, men who are good program  ,, = P P 4 
promoters, Gunteienis anes ioe, Forced” Marriages Again 1 
good proclaimers of great social Epiror: The question that Ray | ¢ 
causes, and so on? Should they not Biggers raises [Letters to the Editor, } 1 
be, first and foremost, thinkers, stu- Jan., p. 125] is a serious one for all | 


dents, theologians? (Your chart shows 
not a single seminary professor going 
to General Conference in 1956, and 
precious few college professors.) 
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pastors. 

Through pre-marital counseling and 
the wedding ceremony itself the pas- 
tor has the unique opportunity to 
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help persons to express their fears, 
guilt feelings about relationships and 
hopes { or the future. The past is to 
be remembered, but the pastor may 
dedicate persons for their future life 
together. 


Epwarp A. HoFFMAN | 
Methodist Church 
Monterey Park, Calif. | 


Celibacy in the Ministry | 


Epiror: While I believe that a 
minister is better off married than 
single [Should a Minister Marry? 
by Martin S. Pratt, February, p. 37], 
there are in some small home-mission 
parishes places for men who are com- 
mitted, temporarily or permanently, 
te celibacy. I served poverty-stricken 
mission parishes i in the West for four 
years prior to my marriage. 

Furthermore, I think it is a mistake 
for denominational executives to | 
hurry young ministers into marriage. 
A marriage that is entered into for 
the purpose of improving one’s voca- 
tional status is not fair to the wife, 
to the minister, or to the church. It 
is likely to lead to unhappiness. 

James C. Perkins 

Austin, Tex. 


The Rural Church’s Headache 


Epiror: The most baffling problem | 
of the rural church was not men- 
tioned in the NCA special report, 
What Is the Future of the Rural 
Church? [Dec., 1958, p. 6]. Able and 
trained circuit pastors do not stay on 
the circuits. They are pressured out, 
appointed out, called out or sym- 
pathized out—and this is a major 
tragedy. 

In a predominantly rural Confer- 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS are accepted for 

iscellaneous items of general interest to NEW 
CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE readers. No Agents Wanted 
or Opportunity for Profit advertising. Rate 30c per word. 
Minimum $4.50. CLOSING DATE FIVE WEEKS IN 
ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION (ist). For use of ‘‘Box 
. . »« « NEW CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE”: add $1.30. 
Address: NEW CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE—Ciassified De- 
partment, 740 N. Rush Street, Chicago {!. 


CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ALL ORDERS 


BOOKS _WANTED 


RELIGIOUS LIBRARIES PURCHASED. Send 
list or request details. Baker Book House, 
Dept. CA, Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 


EVANGELIST 


METHODIST EVANGELIST- Joseph Brookshire 
Team ... Church and United Missions .. . 
Evangelism Extraordinary ... Public, Visita- 
tion, Musical. Preparation Plans. Detailed 
information, Box 431, Lexington, Kentucky. 


LITERARY AND SERMON HELPS 


BUSY PASTORS promptly assisted with sermons, 
addresses, thesis work. Ethical collabora- 
tion. Author’s Research, 137 Cottage Street, 
Jersey City 6, J. 


POSITION WANTED 


SE RIOUS JS CHURCH musician, Bac. Mus., desires 
full-time position as  organist- -choirmaster. 
Young, ambitious male with fine references. 
Experienced. Address Richard Joiner, 609 S. 
15th Street, Fort Pierce, Florida. 


-_- RESORTS 


THE CHELTENHAM—Ocean Grove, New Jersey. 
Rooms—Running Water—Moderate—Near Au- 
ditorium and Ocean. Ministerial Discounts. 














TOURS 

EUROPE. Nine Reformation countries. Air 8/15- 
9/7. $999. Leadership—James Hoge, Director, 
Methodist Transportation Office. Box A-14, 
_NEW CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE. 





Advertisers in 
THE NEW CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 
are 


INTERESTED 
IN YOU 


and when you are 
INTERESTED in them, 
please mention that you 
saw it advertised in 
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| ence only one General Conferene 





degelate in the last 50 years has com 
from the circuit, and that Annuwl 
Conference has 78 delegates. 
Proper recognition of the services 
of rural churches and _ ministers 
would do more than almost anything 





‘ 


Methodist Church 
Good Hope, Va. 


Drinking After Repeal 


else, including salary increases, to get 
able and heroic men to go to an | 
remain in the country. 
J. A. Ear 
} 
BR 
by 
Epiror: The news item headed, 
Drinking Still Problem 25 Years after § ch 
Repeal |Feb., p. 103] states that “the f lis 
sale of liquor has boomed to a 400- § po 
million-dollar-a-year business.” I only } Al 
wish it were as small as that. The | he 
figure represents only the advertising } ne 
budget of the liquor business. The } le: 
drink bill runs to approximately 10 


billion dollars a year. pe 
CarapinE R. Hooton § of 

Board of Temperance M 
Washington, D.C. w 


Compulsory Unionism ‘ 
Epitor: If it is a principle that } 4 
laboring people must be compelled to } by 
pay (and participate?) in the unions, | wi 
then it appears to me that people 
who benefit from the organized } jj, 
church ought to be compelled to pay | p 
and participate. ti 
This is the stumbling-block of the |. 
state church system, and I fail to J 4 
see much difference between such a } , 








plan and one that compels union | 4 

membership. d 
Rar GINTHER 

Culbertson, Mont. , 
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Together 


PREVIEW 


BRITISH METHODISM IS DIFFERENT 
by Hartzell Spence (Methodism) 


Your members may see your 
church’s problems in a slightly rosier 
light after reading this firsthand re- 
port on Methodism: in Britain today. 
Although it is discouraging, it does 
hold out hope in the virility and eager- 
ness of witness of British Methodist 
leaders. 

Hartzell Spence is an expert re- 
porter, particularly equipped to write 
on Methodism. He grew up in a 
Methodist parsonage that gained 
world fame through his best-seller of 
afew years ago, One Foot in Heaven. 


WHAT TO DO WITH 
AGING PARENTS 


by Smiley Blanton 
with Arthur Gordon 

This excerpt from the recently pub- 
lished book, Now or Never: The 
Promise of the Middle Years, is a prac- 
tical, sympathetic approach to a prob- 
lem that comes to most people one 
time or another. It offers no easy, sure 
solutions. It does discuss the choices 
that generally must be made, and un- 
derlying psychological factors. 

Dr. Blanton is the psychiatrist who, 
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(Pastoral Care) 







For July, 1959 


with the Rev. Norman Vincent 
Peale, founded the Religio-Psychiatric 
Clinic at the Marble Collegiate 


Church in New York City. What 
he says is sound and readable. It 
may help you in counseling. And 
some members of your church may 
find it answers questions they are 
asking themselves right now. 


SHOULD CHURCH DOORS 
BE KEPT UNLOCKED? 


A Powwow (Practical Parish) 


ToceTHer recently asked represen- 
tative Methodist pastors throughout 
the U.S. what they do about keeping 
their church doors unlocked so people 
can enter for prayer and meditation. 

Their replies present an up-to-date, 
highly realistic picture of their prac- 
tices and problems. They may be a 
help to your official board. And they 
should be of personal interest to all 
Methodists. 


‘MY COUNTRY ‘TIS OF THEE’ 
Reader-Participation Pictorial 
Photographers among ToceTHer’s 
readers have done it again! From 
every state and several countries, 
1,650 of them sent in 12,549 color 
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transparencies to illustrate the hymn, 
America. This magnificent eight-page 
color pictorial is the result. 

Sunday school and vacation school 
teachers may want to use it to teach 
youngsters the beloved verses. Young 
and old will find it a reverent, in- 
spiring, supremely beautiful picto- 
rialization of a hymn that has its own 
special meaning to every American. 


WHY OREGON REMEMBERS 
JASON LEE 


by William L. Worden (Methodism) 


This is the story of a man who 
stirred an entire church in his life- 
time and has kept historians and 
novelists arguing during most of the 
114 years since his death. Jason Lee 
founded the first U.S. settlement in 
Oregon, encouraged much of the mi- 
gration that caused the territory to 
become a state instead of a part of 
Canada, and so impressed his beliefs 
there that Methodists form one of 
the largest Protestant groups in 
Oregon today. 

Methodists, as well as Oregonians, 
thus have good cause to remember 
Protestantism’s first representative on 
the trek to the Northwest. And Wil- 
liam Worden’s account of him is a 
readable tale. 


LAND IS A LOAN FROM THE LORD 
A Pictorial (Stewardship) 


“Life’s biggest challenge is to build 
a rundown farm into a productive 
one. The land is a loan from the 
Lord,” says Clinton Richards. With 
his wife, Betty, and their four chil- 
dren, Clint lives on an Iowa farm. 
You might think these people called 
Methodists are a typical rural family 
—but in 13 years they have built a 
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farm business grossing $25,000 , 
year, a third of it profit. Half th 
profits go for land improvement, ; 
portion is tithed to the church. Fy 
to Clint and his family good farmin; 
is good stewardship. ; 

The depth of The Methodis 
Church’s interest in rural and smal. 
town America is indicated by the 
National Town and Country Confer | 
ence being held in Wichita, Kan, | 
July 21-24. It is the fourth town and 
country conference that has been! 
called by the Council of Bishops, ! 










































METHODISM-BY-THE-SEA i 
A Pictorial (Methodism) ; 


Only 90 minutes from Time! 
Square, on the New Jersey Coast 
is a mile-square spiritual retreat tha 
is as restful, yet as spiritually bracing 
today as it was 90 years ago when it 
was founded as “a proper, convenient, 
and desirable permanent camp meet. 
ing ground and Christian seaside re. 
sort.” This is Ocean Grove, NJ, 
where swimming and automobile | 
driving still are forbidden on Sundays. | 

Those who are interested in Meth. | 
odist history, and those who dream 
of a haven from the pressures of the 
20th century, will delight in these 
three pages of pictures. 


And, looking toward November... 
Art Editor Floyd Johnson is 
completing nine original water- 


color paintings especially for To- 
GETHER’s big November issue com- || 


memorating the 175th anniversary 
of Methodism in America. These 
and many other features will make 
this special issue of unique and 

permanent value to every Methodist. 
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eat that 
bein FOR THE LACK OF TREES! 
when it 
venient, 
scat Stumpland, U.S.A.—Ingredients: you start with a beautiful 
D meet- 
side re- stand of timber filled with wildlife, clear streams, and 
T 
"9 NJ, campgrounds. Then add people. Only one thing else is needed to 
omobile | 
| create Stumpland: carelessness 
undays. | 
1 Meth- i You cannot argue with the facts: 9 out of 10 
dream : forest fires are man-caused. These fires result from simple 
; of the 
n these ; thoughtless acts 


' 
| America has enough Stumplands already. Don’t you create more 
' 
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